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State Sunday-School Association. 


The Nineteenth Annual Convention of 
the California State Sabbath-school As- 
sociation was held on June 8th, 9:h and 
10th, in the Methodist church, San Jose. 
The days were bright and clear, and not 
soo warm. San Jose is a delightful place 
in which to hold a convention—its pleas- 
antly shaded streets and home-like resi- 
dences, with its numerous and com- 
modious churches, and last, but not at 
all the least, the abundant meapoesty of 
its citizens, which was put to the test to 
entertain the two hundred and thirty and 
more delegates from all parts of the State, 
who were in attendance. Some of the 
delegates had carried for over a dozen 
years most vividly pleasant memories of 
another Sunday-school convention, held 
in this goodly town, when Dr. Vincent 
was present,and many others gave inspir- 
ation and enthusiasm to the great gath- 
ering. This Convention was fully as 
inspiring as enthusiastic,and as instructive 
as that; but no words can reproduce the 
delightful spirit of these meetings, in 
spirituality of tone, in earnestness, and 
in that uplift of the heart which only 
comes from the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. The programme in itself was 
appetizing to every Sunday-school work- 
er. The general topic was ‘‘The Teach- 

TUESDAY EVENING. | 

The meetings opened on Tuesday 
evening, with a praise-service, led by 
Mr. Northup. Rev. Mr. Rice, the 
retiring President, then spoke very hap- 
pily of the coming to San Jose, for the 
second time, to hold a convention; and 
then introduced the Rev. Dr. J. A. Wor- 
den, Philadelphia, who is the Secretary 
of the Sunday-school work of the Presby- 
terian Board. This gentleman has come 
to this Coast in the interests of our own 
State Sunday-school work, and is emi- 
nently fitted to awaken new interests, 
and to instruct and inspire with new zeal, 
every laborer in the Master’s vineyard. 
It was a rare treat to listen to hie elo- 
quent address, at the opening of this 
session, on ‘‘The Need of the Times,” 
‘Trained Teachers,’ and if there were 
any teachers there who failed to feel 
their unfitness for this work in dealing 
with immortal souls, they musf have 
been ‘‘slow of heart,” indeed. And yet, 
the speaker, throughout this discourse, 
and subsequent ones, with most winsome 
and sympathetic expression, sought not 
to discourage the most timid and self- 
distrustful teacher. But. drawing his 
motives from the needs and demands of 
the times, in every other direction he 
urged upon the Convention the need, in 
Sunday-school teaching, of skilled labor, 
as in every other department of life. If 
you wish a coat made, you do not call 
upon any one whom you meet, to do this 
for you, but you select a man who is 
skilled in this work. So, when sickness 
come to your home, you seek the physi- 
cian of trained mind and eye and hand; 
for a teacher in your day-schools, it must 
be the one who has himself been taught 
and disciplined, and fitted for the work. 
He spoke of the advance that has been 
made, in these later years, in Sunday- 
school work, and this must be the next 
step in this advance—teacher-training. 
A divine had once been asked, ‘‘ How do 
you teach young men to preach?” His 
reply was, ‘‘Like you teach young pup- 
pies to swim—chuck ’em in.” That had 
been the trouble in the Sunday-schools— 
too many teachers had been ‘‘chucked 
in.” In no other profession was this 
done. A distinction was always made 
between skilled and unskilled labor. 
Preparation and training were necessary 
in every profession. There were two 
things, besides the grace of God, that a 
Sunday-school teacher needed to know— 
‘‘The Bible, and how to teachit.”” That 
seemed to be very simple, but what a 
library there was contained in that book. 
If a person had eighty years to spare, 
and could study eight hours a day, it 
could not all be learned. What was 
necessary in the study of the Bible was 
consecration and concentration. First 
and always, the consecrated heart; then, 
the concentrated study of this Word of 
God. This was emphasized with great 
earnestness. What rigid discipline must 
the soldier, who is trained for war, be 
subjected to! And, should not those 
who are dealing with immortal souls, in 
the formative period of life, be equally 
trained? The time is past when any one 
who merely signified a willingness to 
teach should be placed before a class, 
without any inquiries as to fitness. Dr. 
Worden announced that in treating his 
theme of ‘‘Training by Normal Classes,’’ 
in the morning, he would take the Asso- 
ciation in a class and attempt to give a 
Normal! lesson. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Convention was opened on 


Te by devotional exercises,led by | 


Rev. C. Hill of San Jose. This was 
followed by a Bible reading, on the 
‘‘Gift of the Holy Spirit” After 


some business matters were disposed of, 
Judge J. M. Haven, of Oakland, was 
elected President of the  Associa- 
tion. He was welcomed to this office by 
the Rev. Mr. Rice, the retiring Presi- 
dent. The Secretary, G. C. McConnell, 
made his annual report. During the past 
year the Executive Committee had held 
six meetings, and have issued 7,000 


copies of the Reporter, giving a summary 
of the work of the last convention, which 
had been mailed to the schools through- 
out the State. The committee had 
secured the services of Dr. Chapman from 
Julylst to October lst as State Super- 
intendent. He delivered ninety addresses 
during this time. The total expense, in- 
cluding salary, amounted to $622, and 
the receipts amounted to $633.20. Dur- 
ing the year the Secretary had received 
statistics from fourteen counties, showing 
223 schools,and a membership of 19,380. 
Dr. Gibson reported, for the commit- 
tee on Yosemite chapel, that the 
fand amounted to $138.80. The 
chapel ie still unfinished, and not 
properly seated. This chapel is the 
child of the Association. 

The Rev. W. W. Scudder of Alame- 
da followed with a paper on ‘‘Training 
by Private Study.” There can be no 
true teaching without private study; and 
not alone the fragment of the Bible as 
contained in our lessons, but some sys- 
tematic study of the Bible as a whole. 
What we get is not lost. How shall we 
begin the study of the lesson? With 
pencil and paper, with thought and pray- 
er; writing out in our own words the 
meaning of the Scripture portion. Again, 
we should in all our study, have a defin- 
ite aim Books are useful aids, but use 
them as aids to a definite aim in study. 
Better one thought thoroughly wrought 
out and digested, than goat-like, take a 
nibble here and a bite there, and be as 
lean and poor as before. Get the central 
truth. Our purpose is to apply it to oth- 
ers; 80, make it so plain that even a 
heathen could understand it. With what 
spirit should we enter into this study? 
First, with sincerity; second, with devo- 
tion, seeking the aid of the Holy Spirit; 
third, all for the glory of God. Our 
ideal must be high—always above our or- 
dinary level. 

‘Training by Associated Study’’ was 
the next topic, opened by Rev. T. D. 
Garvin of San Francisco. One Leyden 
jar is an electrical machine of moderate 
power; to increase that power, put a pum- 
ber of these jara together. So with 
teachers thus prepared and brought to- 
gether—there is an aggregation of power. 
What we have each gained becomes the 
property of all. All that Protestantism 
needs to-day is concentratiou of effort. 
Infidelity is rife, bold aad defiant; never 
more so than now. Near Los Angeles 
(think of it, friends), is an infidel Sab- 
bath-school. We are not presenting the 
solid front that we should. This meet- 
ing is a power with the union of associat- 
ed workers of one heart and one mird. 
Union is strength! 

‘*Training by Normal Classes” was the 
next topic, presented by Dr. Worden, 
who took the whole convention in hand 
as a Sunday-school class. His examina- 
tion was on the leading events in the life 
of Christ, whieh he Sivided into seven 
periods: (1) The Preparatory Period; 
(2) The Early Judean; (3) Ministry in 
East Galilee; (4) Ministry in North Gali- 
lee; (5) The Last Journey to Jerusalem; 
(6) The Last Passover; (7) The Forty 
Days. The Doctor answered many 
questions. He recommended to each 
teacher the study of a good ‘‘Life of 
Christ.” Andrews’ ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ he 
said, is good and exhaustive, but consid- 
ered by some dry. Farrar’s and Gei- 
kie’s are good, and Edersheim’s ‘‘Life”’ in 
two volumes. The life of Christ is the 
most important study in the world. It is 
the central truth of Christianity; it is the 
center of the conflict with evil, the cen- 
ter of our own Christian life. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


‘‘The Teacher—His Work; Ia the 
Class: (1) The Teacher’s Lines of Ap- 
proach to a Lesson; (2) The Art of 
Questioning,’’ by Dr. Worden, who 
showed the teachers ‘‘how to do it.’’ 
He laid much stress on the introduction 
to the lesson; that the teacher should be 
prepared to state clearly the subject and 
main points of the lesson; that he should 
learn the art of questioning; that he 
should make the application of the truth 
taught as ‘‘he went along.’’ 

“The Art of Illustration’’ was given by 
Dr. Chapman by object lessons, showing 
how a simple truth may be made more 
impressive by a fit illustration. 

‘‘ Applying the Lesson,” in the absence 
of Rev. O. C. Miller, who was to have 

iven it, was presented by Dr. Worden. 

e said that, while simple illustrations 
were useful, elaborate and striking 
illustrations were the weapons of the or- 
ator, and the teacher’s power in convey- 
ing instruction was in the well-put ques- 
tion, which not only revealed to the teach- 
er, but to the pupil himself, the amount 
of knowledge or the lack of it possessed 
by the scholar, and served to fix the 
truth in the mind and awaken thought. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The praise service was full and inspir- 
iting. This evening was occupied by the 
lecture on ‘‘The Relation of the Bible 
to the Peculiarities of the Age,” by Dr. 
G. W. Izer. Relation is to be understood 
as adaptation. Wherefore is the Bible ad- 
apted to the peculiarities of the present 
age? This age is characterized by cer- 
tain peculiarities: (1) This is an age of re- 
fined sensuousness; (2) of intense mental 
activities; (3) of multiplied availibilities. 
Each age has its own type of sensuous- 


‘ness. The more refined, the more dan- 


gerous, because more subtile. It loves 
the sins of the past, but seeks to remove 
from them their coarseness and brutality. 
It seeks to gratify itself without exposing 
its devotees to the social ban. Secondly, 
this age is one of intense mental activi- 
ties. Materialism, transcendentalism— 
each of these is an excessive and distort- 
ed development of some truth. Materi- 
alism—we see in it a denial of the abso- 
lute autonomy of the soul. The material- 
ist claims as matter all that we call soul 
and spirit; and as electricity, light, ete., 
emanate from matter, so all spirit eman- 
ates from matter. The phenomena of 
spirit are to be accounted for by motion 
—‘‘molecular motion.’’ So moral obli- 
gation and moral responsibility fade out 
of sight. It blots out of creation the 
personal God. Transcendentalism is at 
the opposite pole of error. All is spirit. 
Thus both tend to the same maelstrom 
in which their devotees are engulfed. 
What are the ethics of these systems? 
Sin, holiness, are alike emanations from 
*‘Nature”; Nature is God, hence sin is 
from God. No remedy here for the ills 
and sorrows of this life. Nowhere, save 
in the Bible, has mankind found this 
remedy. The Bible is the world’s his- 
torian. It is the only depository of cer- 
tain historical and religious truths. It is 
the only book that accounts for the origin 
of the race, or of his relation to his Mak- 
er. Is not this Bible, then, adapted to 
the peculiarities of the present age? Do 
we need this ‘‘anchor of the soul sure 
and steadfast?” It will not be long ere 
we shall behold the pageant of the skies 
in the second advent of the Lord. What 
other book has shown to us the man- 
ner of his coming? What other book 
has shown us the way to meet him? 
Let us keep pressing onward, with 
the Bible in our hands, our heads, our 
hearts, and be it ours to fit the coming 
generation to greet the glories of the com- 
ing day. 

The question drawer was filled with 
questions of much interest, and were 
answered in a most satisfactory and help- 
ful manner by Dr. Worden. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Devotional exercises and a Bible read- 
ing were held for the first’ half-hour. 
when the next topic on the programme 
was taken up—‘‘Conversion.” This top-. 
ic was presented in the most earnest 
manner by Rev. Robert Bentley, the es- 
pecial point being the conversion of the | 
scholars—that this should be the main 
end of all teaching. 

Mrs. Eyster of San Jose read a most 
interesting paper on “Kindergarten 
Work.” This paper revealed in the 
heart of the writer the warm love and! 
knowledge of the child-nature, and of th 
many beautifal ways of conveying moral; 
and religious truth to the hearts of little 
children. We hope to obtain the paper 
for future publication. 

**Young People’s Prayey-Meeting”—-this’ 
was presented by Rev. John Rea ina pa- 
per, a few of the points of which are as fol-; 
lows: In dealing with young disciples we 
find the consecrated heart united often 
with sensitivenese, self-distrnst, or its op- 
posite, self-confidence and unintelligence. 
To develop these young disciples now 
starting out in a Christian life, is the 
work of the Church of to-day. The early 
fruit is the sweetest. Here is heaven's 
compensations. Some of the 
victories are now. won. The devil ‘ig 
alert for ways to hold them back, nor do 
the results wait. The visit of an ardent 
young Christian will often stir the dull 
hearts of the older. Does your Sunday. 
school look forward to any definite work? 
Does your training lead them to take 
hold of the work? (This paper we hope 
to give to our readers entire, for its prac- 
tical suggestions. ) 

‘*The Temperance Work”’ was present- 
ed by Mrs. Field of San Jose, a repre~. 
sentative of the W. C. T. U. (This pa- 
per has been promised to Tur Pactrio!) 

‘‘Jesus, the Model Teacher in Persé- 
verance and Self-sacrifice.”” What would 
Jesus do with that class of mine? Ohi- | 
dren’s hearts are like the sensitive plate 
of the photographer—they receive indeli- 
bly the impression of the character of the 
teacher. His words ma 
but what he is, is indelibly fixed on a 
child’s heart. He is our model in pa- 
tience, in humility, in self-sacrifice, and 
he is looking for the immediate conver- 
sion of these children. For this the 
teacher should labor, looking out for op- 
portunities. 

‘* Jesus, a Model Teacher in His Meth- 
ods,” by Dr. G. L. Spinning. ‘‘Follew 
me, and I will make you fishers of men,” 
The object of teaching is to impart knowl- 
edge, and to impart it in the most effect- 
ive way. Twenty-nine of the fifty-three 
discourses of Jesus are in the form ‘of 
parable or story. The fisher for trout 
uses just the right kind of bait and hook 
and line, all nicely adapted to the fish. 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 11TH, — 


After a short praise service the Presi- 
dent announced the subject for the even- 
ing’s consideration—‘'What Shall the 
Harvest Be, Here and Hereafter?” Dr. 
Chapman was introduced, and called at- 
tention, principally, to the need of organ- 
ization of Sunday-school institutes. 


Wherever he has visited he has found 
eat need of this co-operative work, 
and thinks California especially needs it. 


be forgotten, | 


‘dé -school Convention, held in Louis- 

e, Ky., a few years ago, he saw in 
the room of the International Committee 
a large map of the United States; also 
one of each of the States, with their 
counties distinctly outlined. On many 
of these was a bright star in each coun- 
ty, indicating that in these counties so 
marked were organized Sunday-school 
institutes. Illinois made a bright show- 
ing, being almost covered with bright 
stars; California a poor one, with only a 
dot here and there. What California 
now needs is, first, a realization of this 
important work, and the great good to 
be derived from unionistic movement; 
second, a full, systematic organization; 
third, a system of normal instruction; 
and, fourth, for Sabbath-school workers 
a baptism of religious fire and enthusi- 
asm. California can and should be 
thoroughly organized by men qualified 
for the accomplishment of this work, and 
we should at once do three things in the 
furtherance of this object. The Conven- 
tion was requested to accept the resolu- 
tion to accomplish this, and to instruct 
the committee to continue the enthusiasm 
now arisen, and to co-operate with the 
man selected and sent into the field. A 
motion was then made, and unanimously 
carried, that the committee be instructed 
to authorize State organization. 

Rev. Mr. Dunn next, in behalf of the 
Executive Committee, urged the neces- 
sity of raising a certain amount, part of 
which must be applied to the Convention 
expenses, and the remainder would be 
used in organizing. Some little time was 
then spent in contributing and pledging 
certain sums, which aggregated nearly 
two hundred and seventy dollars, ex- 
clusive of the fifty-dollar collection taken 
the previous evening. 

Dr. Worden next took the platform, 
and, before entering upon the considera- 
tion of his theme, said he must pay a 
tribute to ‘‘the champion collection rais- 
ers of the Golden State,” recalling the 
eld story of a minister once lodging in a 
room said to be haunted, and from which 
he caused the ghostly visitor to speedily 
withdraw by simply presenting his sub- 
scription-book. He said he trusted if any 
‘bad spirits had been present they were 
now dispelled. In his opinion, this was 
the very best convention he had attend- 
ed. ‘‘Our surroundings are like those 
of the Garden of Eden, paradise of de- 
light, a land of fruite”a 
have received such whole-hearted bospi- 
tality; we have observed the persistent 
attendance of delegates at every session; 
‘have had a fine and most practical pro- 
gramme; pleasing rendition of good 
music, and an,excellent presiding officer. 
And, better than this, such a spirit of 
harmony: and love has pervaded this 
‘assembly; all have been brothers in 
unity, and upon these the Lord com- 
mands his blessing.’’ The Doctor said 
he felt it was a revival convention, and 
that we are in an atmosphere of revival; 
he hoped the result might be felt 
throughout the State, and prove a rich 
harvest. ‘‘We do not wish to exalt the 
Sabbath-school above the home. Let us 
go from here to all parts of the State to 
exait the Christian home. Mothers of 
California, exert your powerful influence 
for the right. The home training will 
save this State, and nothing else will. 
‘Let us wind around Sunday-school work 


test, "the tenderest associations of life.” 


Dr. Worden, referring to the close of 
the Convention, said: ‘‘Our parting is at 
hand; but we may meet again after pass- 
ing through the Golden Gate, when we 
will enter not a great ocean, but a sea of 
glass, illuminated with bright tints of 
glory.” 

An invitation was extended to all 
teachers to join the Bible Correspondence 
School, and a fervent plea was made to 
young friends out the Christian 


Pre~) Church. The world is bidding high for 


these souls, but Jesus stands at the door 
of the heart, and says, ‘‘I knock, and if 
you but open the door I'll comein. I 
have already bought you with my blood. 
In a few touching words of elequence 
the Reverend Doctor bade good-by to 
the assembly. 

Mr. Northap next announced that, in 
answer to a request, he would lead in 
singing a song entitled ‘‘Jacob’s Lad- 
der,” which, sung by voices all through 
the vast audience, made the walle ring, 
and was indeed, as some one expressed 
it, ‘‘almost a foretaste of. heaven.” 

Dr. CO. C. Stratton continued the sub- 
ject of ‘‘What Shall the Harvest Be?” 
In our Sabbath-Schools what is the seed 
sown, and what its influence in the homes 
represented there? If we have in the 
school a mischievous, careless, unkempt 
pupil, who is a source of great anxiety 
to us, let us not expel him, but pray 
more earnestly, labor more diligently, 
and finally win him. What he may be- 
come is a part of the Sunday-school 
teacher’s barvest. Earthly arithmetic 
fails here in our caleulations, and we 
must use that of the skies. As a Chris- 
tian, the teacher i3 saving the young 
from death; as a patriot, he is saving 
the State. Dr. Stratton then related 
the story of the ‘‘philosopher’s garden” 
—small in area, but of immense height, 
for it reached to the skies. The ques- 
tion frequently comes to us whether, 
after all, it pays to sacrifice our own cém- 
fort, and, on warm afternoons, labor in 


| When he visited the International Sun- 


so small afield. Our Lord was. willing 


have great height, and in generations to 
come it continues to rise and expand, un- 
til it reaches the skies, and fnally the 
throne of God. Onur garden has that 
immortal height which we can never 
measure. eary not, dear teachers, till 
the last word has been spoken, and the 
last step taken, in this field of labor. 

Following Dr. Stratton’s address came 
that of President Judge Haven. He 
first mentioned the closing address of 
President Rice at the last Convention, 
and his predictions of the reception the 
Convention would receive in-San Jose, 
when it should meet here this year. 

After the chorus gave the famous 
**Chautauqua Salute,” a benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. Dr. Worden, and 
the Convention adjourned. 
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Micronesia, 


(Concluded.) 
Feb. 16th. 

Our letters have come by vessel from 
Yap, fifteen or more. A new trading 
station has been opened about two miles 
away, and there is a prospect of more. 
We now have a little Englieh service on 
Sunday afternoons. We have heard 
from Titus twice. He is encouraged, and 
we hope that the work there will now go 
on prosperously. We are very busy 
these days with our writing and other 
preparations for the Star. Our Mortlock 
Vocabulary we are finishing up, ready to 
to be sent to be printed. Mary has done 
all the copying, and it is almost ready. 
What effect the coming of traders will 
have upon our work, we cannot tell. At 
first, of course, it distracts the people’s 
attention, and tends to develop their cov- 

Marco 8th, 1886.—The Morning 
Star reached us February 18th. We 
heard the night before that a large shi 
came into the passage about sunset, ah 
anchored, so we were full of expectancy. 
About 10:30 a. m. the whole party came 
on shore—Captain and Mrs. Bray, Car- 
rie, Dr. Wetmore, the delegate, and his 
daughter Lucy, Miss Cathcart and Miss 
Palmer. We were surprised to see the 
latter, and pained to hear that she must 
go to Honolulu for her health. We hada 
busy time visiting until after dinner, when 
we had a prayer-meeting. Toward sup- 
per time all returned on board, and we 
got leisure to look over our letters, and 
begin preparations for my voyage to 
Mortlock. Moses, Solomon and Manassa 
went with me to Mortlock, leaving their 
wives at Anapano. The task for Mary 
seemed a hard one—her letters, looking 
after our boys, and al] thoee families to 
be cared for. But Mr. Worth and Ar- 
thur were there, and there was no alter- 
native. 

We got out of the lagoon about 4 P. m., 
and I resigned myself to the inevita- 
ble seasickness. About 2 p. m. the next 
day we were at Namaluk, where Joram, 
the teacher, joined us. Mortlock was in 
sight before dark, but we were to lee- 
ward, so that it took us all night to work 
up to the entrance into Lukunor Lagoon. 
Sunday morn we ran in, and anchored 
off Oniop, our old home. A large crowd 
was on the beach, but, before we could 
eat qrmeg 6 and get on shore, it was 
past time for service, and there were very 
few to welcome us; but, when we got to 
the church, we found it well filled, and 
the service in progress. We joined «in 
the service, saw the Sunday-school, and 
then went to the house we used to live 
in fora rest. My heart would have thrilled 
with old memories, but I was too weak 
and sick for any emotion. Dr. Wetmore 
remained on shore with me until evening, 
holding a long service, visiting the sick, 
etc. The next morning I had to try three 
times before I could get dressed, but, at 
last, succeeded, and tried, without suc- 
cess, to eat. We went ashore, and there 
I ate a little bread fruit. Moses and 
Solomon made all arrangements for the 
communion service, and then Dr. Wet- 
more and I went over. Only one had to 
be excluded out of a membership of sev- 
enty-six. There has been no resident teach- 
er here since we left, five years ago, 80 we 
were very pleased. Samuel and Stephen 
and others gave me a cordial greeting, 
and there were tears in some eyes. We 
have been praying all the year that some 
from these churches might be willing to 
come to Ruk to be educated for teachers, 
and I was delighted to find here a fine 
young couple willing to come. After 
dinner Monday we came to Lukunor, 
where we remained until Wednesday 
morning; and very busy homes those 
were. There are about one thousand 
people here, and a large church. David 
has been away three years, and we found 


much to pain us, much that needed cor- 


to teach one. Soon our garden begins to 


recting. A half-dozen were restored to 
the church, a dozen or more excluded, 
mavy things urged upon the deacons, etc. 

One couple here also came with us to 
Ruk. Wednesday at daylight we started 
for Ta, the home of Obadiah. Caleb, the 
only other teacher in the group, had join- 
ed us at Oniop. Obadiah has been an 
excellent teacher, but had got to trading, 
even in the éaik, or red paint, and had in- 
terfered between the traders and natives 
for his own benefit. As soon as we were 
anchored at Ta, he came on board. I 
gathered all the native teachers in the 
cabin, and organized a general meeting, 
with Captain Bray and Dr. Wetmore as 
members. I had five defi- 
nite charges against Obadiah, to which 
he answered in order. He excused him- 
self on some points, and confessed oth- 
ers. By and by he broke down com- 
pletely and cried. Dr. Wetmore read 
to him from our old Missionary Herald 
some of his utterances when he first 
came into the work, and told him how fa- 
vorably he had been known abroad. We, 
finally, all cried together, and, with what 
seemed a sincere promise from Obadiah, 
we all shook hands, and voted unani- 
mously to quash the charges and restore 
him to favor. Then with a light heart I 
went onshore. I had dreaded this or- 
deal, and much feared for its results, but 
now all seemed bright. We spent only 
twenty-fourhoursat Ta. It was a delight 
to see the class of twenty-five stand up 
and read, nearly all of them fluently, in 
the New Testament. The work seems 
favorable. A few were received to the 
church, twenty-five children baptized, but 
none were willing to go to our school at 
Ruk. My heart was heavy about this; 
but, by-and by, I hope we may get sev- 
eral from this, in many respects the best, 
church in the group. Thursday noon 
we went to Satoon to remain until 10 a. m. 
of Friday. This has always been one 
of the most backward of the churches, 
but there seems some life even here. I 
worked on shore until 9 Pp. m., and then 
returned the next morning. No recruits 
here for our training-school. Obadiah 
plans to come and live with them some 
months next year, help rebuild the church 
and try to revive them spiritually. 

It is more than twenty miles across the 
lagoon to our next stopping place, Kutu. 
This church has kept up very well. 
Eleven were received to the church, and 
fifteen chi ized, still no one will- 
ing to go to our training-school. Here and 
at Satoon some of the Christians trade in 
tobacco. Wewere four long hours in 
the boat getting to the ship, and then 
it was too late to begin work at Mor. I 
enjoyed the Sunday at Mor, as the peo- 

le listened gladly to what we had to say. 
leven children were baptized, and one 
couple obtained for our school. A woman 


was chosen to be their teacher, and many 


earnest words of exhortation given, and at 
evening we bade them good-bye. Mon- 
day morn we started very early for Etal, 
the Star tying to the reef on the lee side, as 
there is no passage into the lagoon. This is 
the home of Caleb and Julie, and we 
bad a warm welcome. The school show- 
ed off finely—a large class in the Teata- 
ment, anda nice drill in geography. 
The general meeting was continued here, 
and very satisfactory results arrived at. 
The work is new to the teachers, nothing 
of the sort ever having been done. Our 
good boy Joni Prat, who came home with 
ue, was received to the chureh here, and 
I hope will make an earnest Christian, 
and ultimately a teacher. Two couples, 
promising ones, were secured here, anda 
third wanted to come, but was kept back 
by relatives. Just at dark, after the bus- 
iest day yet, | got on board for an even- 
ing of rest. About midnight Captain 
Bray took the kedge from the reef, and 
ran down to Namaluk, where we got. 
ashore after breakfast. Here matters 
were not very promising; Joram, the 
teacher, is not very efficient. Six couples 
were here married, twelve adults and 
seven children baptized. We had thought 
of bringing Joram to where I 
could help him, perhaps, to do better 
work, but, on the whole, it seemed better 
to leave him. We had a long walk across 
the reef in going and coming, wading 
through water often above our knees. 
One of the brightest and most promising 
men here, being left a widower, had tak- 
en another man’s wife, and now came to 
me to be married in a Christian way, and 
thus prepare the way to be taken back 
to the church, but I had to tell him that 
I could do nothing for him. | 

At dark we sailed for Losap, where we 
arrived the next morning | got ashore 
for our day’s work at 104. mu. This is 
Solomon’s home, and he was able to take 
the laboring oar. There were here many 
lapses into sin, and, while the school ap- 
_—s well, it is composed almost entire- 
y of young women and children; the 
yourg men and boys preferring tobacco 
and wickedness to eady. A fine yon 
couple here volunteered for our schoo 
Two boys who have been two or three 
years with Mr. Doane were chosen 
schoolmasters. We left our anchorage 
the next morning, and ran over ten miles 
to Nama. Here the Captain tied to the 
reef, and we had a day ashore. Nama 
has been three years without a teacher, 
Solomon doing what he could for them. 
Both Nama and Losap suffer much from 
being stopping places for trading canoes 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


|Wepnespay, June 16, 1886, 


Literary and Educational 


Publications of the Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society. 


This important society of our denomi- 
nation ie displaying much enterprise in 
these days, quite in contrast with former 
times. It is doing much to foster Sun- 
day-schoole and to furnish books for 
libraries, and as helpers to teachers and 
parents. I have just been examining 
several of its new issues, which can be 
warmly commended: 


“Tue Cuirure oF Piety.” By 


Rev. A. S. Cheseborough, D.D. 


This volume presents the obligations of 


the churches in regard to the religious 
culture of the young. The author be- 
lieves in the necessity of the Christian 
training of the children, and in the value 
of all such effort in their bebalf. The 
Church loses much by not faithfully fol- 
lowing out the line of work indicated by 
the author. The book is not argumenta- 
tive or hortatory merely, but contains 
practical hints for the successful carrving 
out of the idea suggested by the tiile, 
which are the result of years of actual 


experience. It will be likewise very 
useful to parents and teachers. pp. 235. 
$1.25. 


*‘THe Parcuwork Qvuitr Socrery;” or, 
Stories of Beasts, Birds, and Butter- 
flies. By Mrs. Mary Spring Corning. 
One of the best of books to put into 

the hands of the young. It is well cal- 

culated to arouse in them a love for 
natural history. It tells of the habits of 
animals and some of their curious and 
amusing characteristics. Children will 
read with delighted interest the story of 

«Greeny, Blacky and Sly-boots,” which 

is an account <f the metamorphosis of 

some worms. ‘‘Qne Day in a Model 

City’’ will give them a glimpse into the 

streets, apartments, and activities of an 

ant city. Very few more profitable books 
can be put into the hands of young child- 
dren. It will be sure to do one thing, 
and that is, induce a love for animals. 

Boys will not be quite so likely, after 

reading it, to stone birds and to torture 


flies. pp. 280. Price, $1.25. 


Mites rrom TARRYTOWN.”’ 
Fannie H. Gallagher. 
This is a story of the late civil war, 
but the interest in it does not center on 
the batile-field. One rather in it gets 


By 


glimpses of struggle and victory in the | 


home. It is a book which is in no way 
sensational, but is one which few would 
care to lay down until they had finished 
it. ‘‘Joel’’ is areal creation. Heisa 
lame, half-witted boy, who nevertheless 
exercises a great iufluence over others 
through his devotion to the Saviour. 
The book is one which is natural and 
healthful, and without question may go 
into the Sunday-school library. pp. 202. 
Price, $1.00. | 


«‘Sounpinas.’’ By Rev. Mortimer Blake, 

D.D. 

This is a volume of eermons by one, 
who, during his life-time, was a well- 
known and most beloved pastor. The 
discourses which are here gathered 
together are out of the ordinary run of 
pulpit sermons. There is a charming 
fresbness and originality about them 
which make them delightful reading. 
The title of ‘‘Soundings’’ bas been given 
to the collection because of the fact that 
each sermon is an exploration of the 
depths in search of rich treasures. It is 
a book for those quiet hours of meditation 
on divine themes, which are becoming 


altogether too few. pp. 226. $1.25. 


By Rev. A. E. 
Duoning, Secretary of the Conzrega- 
tional S. S. and Publishing Society. 
A little work of great value, for normal 

clasees, assemblies, bible students and 

Sunday-school teachers. The divisions 

of the subject are: I. The O. T. asa 

preparation for the Christian Church. 

Il. The development of the divine re- 

ligion in the life of the chosen people. 

ill. The O. T. as a preparation for 

Christ. 1V. The Kingdom and the 

prophets. V. The N.T. as the mani- 

testation of Christ. VI. The doctrines of 


©brist. VII. The relation of the facts 
to the doctrines. VIII. Christ as a 
teacher. IX. The N. T. as the revela- 


tion of the Christian Church. X. The 
progress of docirine in the N. T. and the 
doctrines in the Acts and Epistles. 
There are blackbcard illustrations and 
test questione at the close of each sec- 
tion. The author eays, ‘‘He ventures 
to hope that these leseons may be uceful 
to young ministers, especially to those 
who bave not had the advantages of the 
college or the seminary,”’ and | am sure 
that S. S. teachers and many private 
Christians will find them a help in under- 
standing the Sacred Word. 


All these books can be obtained at 
the American Tract Society Rooms on 
Market St., No. 757. 

Oakland. 


**Bible Studies for Normal Clasees, 
Assemblies, Bible Students aud Sunday- 
School Teachers,’’ by Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning, is published by our Publishing So- 
ciety and by the Methodiet Book Con- 
cern and by the Baptist Publication“ So- 
ciety. It is the result of the formation 
of what is called the Assembly Normal 
Union, an association representing a wide 
circle of Sunday-echool leaders in near- 
ly all the principal denominations, and 
which propores to furnish to Sunday- 
school teachers directions in study with 
reference,to this work. The special 
studies planned are fortwo years. The 
first year’s course incladed twelve lessons 
on the Bible and twelve on the Sunday- 
echool. The second year’s course includes 
this book and the reading of three books, 
Bernard ’s ‘Progress of Doctrine,” Red- 
ford’s ‘*Primer of Evidence” and Gre- 
gory’s ‘‘Seven Laws of Teaching.” The 

last book was lately noticed by us favor- 
ably. In the preparation of this volume 
by Mr. Danning, the object is to present 


are thoughtful and wise. 


the teachings of the Bible in the progress- 
ive way in. which they actually were 
given to men. It is really acompend of 
theology, and we are sure of its valua- 
ble metbod and of the care and skill 
with which this method has been follow- 
ed. Whata great advance in the type 
of teaching we should have if even a 
a small portion of our teachers could go 
throagh the course here laid down! 


The New Princeton Review takes 
hold firmly, and seems bound to take a 
firmer hold with each number. ‘Ihe 
first volume closes with the issue for 
May. It contains an unusually full io- 
dex of the topics discuesed and referred to 
in the three numbers. A record is also 
made of the events which have occupied 
the public mind during this first quarter 
of the year. Some thirty pages of close 
printing are taken up with this index and 
record work. The department of criti- 
cism, notes and reviews is under the care 
of a wise and fall mind. The page on 
which the Aeview is printed is large roy- 
al octavo, and the type used, in the main 
part, is clear and easily read. Among 
the contributors this month are George 
Bancroft, who discusses the translation, 
‘*Deliver from the evil one,’’ and decides 
against it; C. Loring Brace, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who gives in his opinion of the 
present position of Civil Service Reform; 
and Gen. 0. O. Howard, who recalls the 
condition of the freedmen during the 
war. New York: A. ©. Armstrong & 
Son. $3 a year. 


‘Jets of Truth, or Revolutionary 
Spokes in the Wheel of Progress, a Book 
Devoted to Truth, Temperance and Re- 
form in the Interests of Humanity, and 
for God and Home and Native Land,” 
bas been printed by Brunt & Fisher, in 
this city. The author iseMrs. Emma 
Pow Smith. The volume is an octavo 
of one hundred and twelve pages; and 
the book is well made. The thoughts 
correspond with the title page; they are 
Christian and humane. The wmetrical 
form in which the sentiments are expres- 
sed can hardly be said to inerease their 
force or charm. Sometimes the exprees- 
sion seems felicitous and the meazure 
gives elevation, but, all at once, follow 
lines which are so matter-of-fact as to 
cause a smile. The author has many 
friends. who may obtain the volume of 
herself, 814 Sansome street, or at 1037 
Market street. $1 in cloth; $1.50 in 


morocco. 


Of course, the author of the ‘‘Schén- 
berg Cotta Family’’ could not write 
about David Livingstone, Charles 
George Gordon and John Coleridge Pat- 
terson without making a book both in- 
structive and stimulating, even if the 
sketches be brief in comparison with the 
full memoirs of those eminent persons. 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York, present 
the book in their usual goud style, under 
the title of ‘‘Three Martyrs of the Nine- 
teenth Century.’’ This is wholesome 
reading, and, to us, far more interesting 
than the other story books which are 80 
eagerly devoured. If we were to pur- 
chase any one of Dodd, Mead & Co’s 
books, we should prefer one with the 
forty-four pages of the catalogue of their 
publications left out, or, rather, we 
should prefer it separate. A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co, San Francisco. 


“Goop Work” By Mary Dwinell 
Chellis; Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price $1 50. 

In this interesting volume the au- 
thor traces the career of a family of 
children, who were early deprived of a 
home by the death of their mother and 
the desertion of their father. They have 
a long and hard struggle, but partly by 
the aid of a strange and eccentric char- 
acter, Old Towner, a half-breed Indian, 
and partly by the energy and pluck of 
the oldest boy, a start is made, which en- 
ables them to leave the town where they 
have suffered 80 much, and to fiad a com- 
fortable home elsewhere. The story 
gives the experiences of the three chil- 
dren in their new home, and of their lat- 
er and riper life when they had become 
active members of society. — 


The Overland for May contains, among 
other and various reading, a description 
of the Liquor Traffle’’ by George A. 
Moore; an argument on the question 
whether life beginning here must end 
here; and a translation of ‘‘Dies Irae’’ 
by John S. Hagar. Its editorial pages 
San Francisco, 
120 Sutter street. 


‘‘Dick and His Song” by Emily Fran- 
ces, is published by the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 
It: is a pleasantly told, natural and help- 
ful story. 


Recetvep.—‘ ‘Memorials of Rufus An- 
dereon, Harriet Newelland Ann H. Jud- 
son.” Henry N. Copp, the land and 
mining lawyer of Washington, has issued 
a book of 150 pages, which gives lists of 
about 10,000 mines patented by the 
United States up to January, 1886. 
These liets are arranged by States and Ter- 
ritories, and thereunder by counties and 
districts. It also gives instructions for 
the restoration of lost and obliterated 
corners of the public surveys. 50 cents. 
Catalogue of the Irving LIoatitute, 
San Francisco. Mind in Nature for 
May, 171 West Washington street, Chi- 
cago. The Pulpit Treasury for May 
has a portrait of Dr. Cyrus D. Foss, and 
views of St. James M. E. church, New 
York, and of the Wesleyan Uuiversity, 
of which Bishop Foss was formerly Pres- 
ident. E. B. Treat, New York. $2,50 
yearly. ‘*Beyond the Vail,’*hy Alice 
Williams Brotherton, Chicago, 175 Dear- 
born street. The Old Testament Stu- 
dent for May, American Publishing So- 
ciety of Hebrew, Chicago, $1 a year. 
The Sidereal Messenger, Northfield, 
Minn.; ten numbers yearly. $2. The 
Citizen is published monthly at 3 Hamil- 


ton place, Boston. It has a good motto. 


‘question. 


Amusements, 


{Address delivered by Rev. D. D. Bowman 
of Eureka before the Humboldt Association of 
Congregational Churches and Ministers, and 
requested by them for publication in THE 
Pactric.] 

The question assigned to me for dis- 
cussion is one of the vexed questions of 
the Church. I would not have any one 
infer from this definition that they have 
therefore the right to become vexed in its 
discussion; on the other hand, I am par- 
ticularly anxious that, in the discussion 
of this ‘vexatious question, however di- 
vergent our views, we excercize the ut- 
most forbearance. 


This question has, doubtless, in many 
instances in the past, greatly troubled 
the Church; and the Church has, doubt- 
less, in many instances, greatly troubled 
the question. In tact, it has always 
been my sincere opinion that, if the 
Church had been wise enough not to 
trouble the question so much, the ques- 
tion would not have caused so much 
trouble to the Church. It is a well- 
known fact that thore churches who have 
troubled the question most have always 
been afterward most troubled by it. 


The discussion of this question by 
many Christian ministers in the past has 
been, we are compelled to admit, is char- 
acterized neither by wisdom nor forbear- 
ance. A large amountof the declaiming 
against amusements has been founded in 
ignorance and conducted in anything but 
the spirit of the Master. The result has 
been that, in nine cases out of ten, aaid 
opposition has done more harm than good. 
The cause of Christ has been more 
harmed than helped by it. If the world 
were all Roman Catholic, and we mivis- 
ters were all priests, then could we both 
interpret the law to the people, and en- 
force our views upon their consciences, 
however unwilling; but, as the people 
are not Papists, and we are not infallible 
Popes, such methods will hardly succeed. 
This is an age of. progress, our people 
are a people of intelligence, and our land 
is a land of liberty; and, therefore, peo- 
ple insist upon thinking for themeelves, 
and upon being appealed to as rational 
beings, and not commanded as mere chil- 
dren. When we approach them, there- 
fore, on this question, unless our mouths 
are full of argument, we had better keep 
them shut; and, if we cannot keep them 
shut, we had better see that they are 
carefully filled. Exactly the same re- 
marks will apply to the other side of the 
Reason, and not a mere bom- 
bastic declaration of independence, must 
settle the question. I say reason, for on 
this question we have no positive—Thus 
saith the Lord. This question, like 
many others related to our practical 
Christianity, must be settled by a sancti- 
fied common sense. 

1. First of all, then, we are compelled 


to admit that amusements of some kind | 


are a necessity of our present state of 
existence. That fact we have all recog- 
nized ever since we came into possession 
of our first rosy-cheeked doll, or manip- 
ulated our first juamping-jack. Thelusty 
cries of the earlier part of our lives were 
about equally divided up in their objects 
between something to eat and something 
to amuse ourselves with; and we have no 
more outgrown the neceesity of the latter 
than we have the necessity of the former. 
Diversion from the busy cares of active 
life, whether that life be physical or men- 
tal, is still a necessity; and to fail to 
recognize the fact is to invite premature 
decline and death. The man who labors 
hard all day long at the bench or in the 
field needs some relaxation from toil in 
the evening. He cannot continue bis 
toil all the time without serious injury to 
his overwrought frame. Nor will it 
serve the purpose for bim to devote him- 
self, in the iaterval between the hours of 
physical labor, to mental work. The 
time must be spent in some way that will 
secure phyeical and mental relaxation— 
rest. The man who spends from eight 
to twelve hours per day at the desk or 
study-table needs to spend the remainder 
of the time in some way that will secure 
mental relaxation. To devote the inter- 
vening hours to physical labor will not 
answer the purpose, for then his mind 
still continues active. mind 
must be employed, but unburdened. 
He need diversion, rest, amusement, and 
he must have it. If he does not, failing 
health will soon compel cessation from 
labor altogether, or render the remnant of 
life a burden. Dr. William A. Ham- 
mond, Surgeon-General of the U. S. 
army (on the retired list), in speaking of 
the general ill-health of clergymen, gives 
as one of the reasons that they do not 
take -sufficient mental and bodily recrea- 
tion. He says of clergymen: ‘‘Asa 
rule, they sin against the laws of their 
being, both as regards body and mind. 
* * * As to recreation, he rarely, 
if ever, gets an hour during which his 
mind is engaged with something of an 
amusing, even if light or trifling, charac- 
ter, potent to divert him from the serious 
affairs of life, and, hence, the sirongest 
brain tonic that could be given. His 
parishioners are on the lookout for the 
traveling theatre, circus, or band of 
negro minstrels, and they get a part, at 
least, of the diversion and recreation they 
require; but the clergymen, actuated by 
what I believe is a mistaken view of his 
duty to himself, as well as others, re- 
mains at home (not by any means as 
cheerful a one as it ought to be), and has 
& prayer meeting, or some other religious 
service, to deep in the rut. ll this is 
wrong.” Now, I have quoted this from 
the learned doctor, not io justification of 
the particular amusements he here men- 
tions, but in proof of the absolute nec- 
even (fo munisiers, of diversion, 
rest, amusement. Simple cessation from 
from labor will not suffice, in case of 
mental workers, for laying down the pen 
or book does not, by any means, quiet 
the brain. The mind must he engaged, 
but on something totally different from 
its daily task, and something light and 
amusing, as well as diverting. 1 am not 
unaware that there are many who cry out 


against this necessary demand of our 
nature, however gratified; but I also 
know that such outcry comes of the 
grossest ignorance of the requirments of 
our being. I once had a committee of 
very grave sisters visit me at my study, 
who, after sundry hints and embarrassing 
pauses, informed me that they had come 
to speak to me of some of my faults. 
Well, I well knew that I had an abun- 
dance of them, and, so prepared to listen 
with becoming meekness. But imagine 
my surprize, when they gravely informed 
me that that in my life by which they 
were especially offended, and of which they 
wished especially to speak, was that, ino 
order to reet my mind, I occasionally 
read Harpers’ Magazine, and that it 
was their eolemn conviction ‘‘that this 
diversion was too serious a thing to be 
tolerated in a minister.” I need not sav 


crisp. Avother found serious fault with 
me that I was ‘‘nndiguified enough to 
seek recreation with rod and gun,’’ and 
thought that ‘‘the sight of a minister 
with @ gun or fishiug-rod on his shoulder, 
and a blooded dog at his heels, was very 
disgraceful, indeed.’’ The ‘‘awful’’ sight 
vexed his righteous soul from day to day, 
even as Lot was vexed by the wickedness 
of the inhabitants of Sodom. [ had 
been told by my physician that the only 
way for me to remain in the ministry was 
to take abundance of out-door exercise; 
and, as I did not care to spend my time 
riding over my circuit trading horses, I 
had to resort to something more apostolic, 
and so went fishing; and for once in my 
life (though it almost took my breath 
away), | informed my accuser meekly 
that I considered it my own business. 


Thus much for the more staid and set- 
tled people of society. As for the young 
people, ‘‘it is the merest truism to say 
that they will have amusements. Says 
a wise, practical writer on the subject: 
‘‘Satao understands this, and keeps his 
fascinations open all the time. He dissi- 
pates and degrades what the Church 
should elevate. Where shall a young 
man, he continues, ‘‘who comes from 
the country home to’‘one of our large 
cities, spend the long evenings, when his 
whole nature cries out for relaxation? 
Where shall be go? He is among stran- 
gers. He does not like to stay in his 
little sleeping-room all the evening. He 
goes out upon the street to find some in- 
nocent recreation. The churches are all 
closed, save one evening of each week. 
Perhaps there is a little hall, kept open 
by the Y. M.C. A., with a few news- 
papers, and that is all the place there is 
for him in the great city. Where, then, 
shall the young stranger go? Go to the 
drinking-saloon, the theater, or back to 
his attic? You complain that theee hard- 
working young men and women go to the 
theater; but do you give them any better 
place?” This writer, though not a Cali- 
fornian, has described a condition pecul- 
iar to California. In the city of Eureka 
there must be near one thousand young 
men between the ages of 20 and 35. 
Probably two-thirds of these are prac- 
tically homeless. They have rented 
rooms containing a few simple articles of 
furniture, amongst which even a stove 
rarely figures; and that is all the home 
they have. They are young, fond of 
society, and, when night comes, too tired 
to epend the whole evening in reading. 
What shall they do? If they were at 
bome, with father and mother and broth- 
ers and sisters, and home were made 
what it should be, the question would 
settle itself; but far away from home, 
and surrounded by a moral sentiment 
not by any means too elevated, is it any 
wonder that the liquor-saloons get some 
of them, and the theater and dancing- 
hall and skating-rink the remainder? 
Recreation of some kind is a necessity of 
our being. The desire for it is just as 
natural as the desire for food, and we 
may just as well make up our minds to 
the matter first as last, recreation, 
amusement of some kind, the young peo- 
ple, especially, will have, and for this 
they certainly are not to be blamed. 
The only thing in the whole matter for 
which they are culpable is the selection 
of the kind of amusement which they 
sometimes do select. Amusements al- 
ways adapt themselves to moral stand- 
ards. If the standard of morals in any 
community is high, the standard inp 
amusements will correspond, and they 
will be pure and elevating; if the stand- 
ard be low, caterers to public taste will 
goon discover it, and amusements be low- 
ered just a little below the standard of 
the people. The moral standard in Uali- 
fornia (it cannot be denied) is not as high 
as it should be, and, as a consequence, 
public amusements are not always as 
elevated and elevating as they should 
be. A single item will suffice here for 
illustration: Take maequerade balls, for 
instance. Ina majority of the best cir- 
cles of Eastern society, they are justly 
considered unfit for any respectable per- 
son to attend, and they are only attended 
by the lowest classes; but here they are 
considered good enough for even some 
church members to attend. Not that 
that kind of ball is conducted more de- 
cently here than elsewhere, but that 
moral sentiment is not quite as high as it 
should be. The principal public amuse- 
ments of the young people of the present 
day may be summed up under four 
heade, First, and chief of all, dancing; 
second, games of various kinds, from 
cards on down; third, theaters and con- 
certs; fourth, roller-skating. This con- 
stitutes about the  bill-of-fare from 
which a majority of them are com- 
pelled to select their needed rec- 
reation. Now, it must be frankly ad- 
mitted that a majority of them do not 
select from this list, but, like the ignor- 
ant countryman confronted at the dinner- 
table of a fashionable hotel witha printed 


jast as it comes. And it is this, princi- 
pally this want of discrimination between 
the good and the bad, to which the 
Charch objects. 


(Concluded neat week.) 


that my apology was both short aud | 


bill-of-fare, they take the whole thing, | 


THE LIVER 
Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 
cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 
causing jaundice, sallow complexionaweak 


feeling, and many otier distressing symp- 
toms generally termed liver troubles. These 
are relieved at once by the use of BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 


Dr. JOHN Buiy.—I have been for a number of 
yearsseverely afflicted with a mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy painin my liver. Three bottles 
of BULL’S SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 
than all the others combined. 

T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky, 


Dr. JOHN Buiyi.—I have examined the pre- 
scription for the preparation of Dr. Joan BULL’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and be ieve the combination to 
be an exceilent one, and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterative impression on the system. I 
have used it both in public and private practice, 
aud think it the best article of Sarsaparillain use. 

M. PYLFEs, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 
Res. Phys. at Lou, Marine Hosp. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 


eyes, bilious diarrhea, a languid, weary - 


DYSPEPSIA 

Variable appetite; faint, gnawing feeling 
at pit of the stomach, heartburn, wind in the 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste i: the mouth, 
low spirits, general prostration. There is 
no form of disease more preva/ent than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced to 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the biood, tones up the dijes- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 
Dr. JouN SuLL.—I have no hesitation in saving 


that [ believe your SAKSAPARILLA to be the best 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Serofuls 
and many other cutaneous and glandy 

lar aueetions, having used it with entire success 
in numbers of the above cases, 

JAMES MOORE, Louisville. ky. 

DR. JOHN BULL. — procured one boetle « 

BULL'S SARSAPARILLA for my eidestson. 


the remedies and various prescriptions that le 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bott)« 
has been of more benefit to him than all. It las 
cured me of Dyspepsia as well 

OHN S. McGEF, Horse Cave, Kv. 


Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 


THE 
KIDNEYS BLOOD SCROFULA 
Are the great secretory organs of * /s a peculiar morbid condition of 
the body. Into and through the THE L. [FE. the system, caused directly by 


Simpurities in the blood or by 


ta/ning poisonous matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache, wetkness, pain inthesmall 
of back and loins, flushes of heat chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
-4gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL'S SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 


son has taken it for asthma and general de- 


m 
bility. it has given us both great relief. 


Yours truly, 
THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, I. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses. sore 
eyes, blotchy eruptions on the face or neck. 
Erysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by. 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood and 
cleanses the system through the regular 
channels. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—It is my opinion that your 
preparation Of SARSAPARILLA is decidediy su- 
perior to any other nowin use, and I will take 
— pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 

rofulaand all diseases of the blood and kidneys. 

B. B. ALLEN, M. D.. Bradford, ky. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
831 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D.., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Professors. 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of allages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay B8t., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


Field Seminary |! 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
next term will begin on Wednesday, January 


6, 1886. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. O. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINARY CouRrsE of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of Presi‘ent Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: “The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Olass 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ra, 1885, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lu 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. OC. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. ©. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Parnorrat. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HoM@oPATEHY,) 
125 Turk Street, - Francisco. 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Osually at home 


at 9 a. M. and 7 P. m. | 
apr13-tf 


| 
| 
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) y E ARE IN EARNEST ABOUT HAVING 


the many readers of Tae Paciric con- 
sider the importauace of patronizing only such 
dealers as refuse to trade in intoxicating drinks. 
The time 18 coming, and now is, when the busi- 
ness of selling liquor and family supplies over 
the same counter and under the same roof 
should be discouraged by all classes of people, 
Much as the saloons are to be deplored, and 
great as the misery they have wrought may be, 
it is certainly less than that of the corner gro- 
cery in this city, and semi-respectable stores 
dealing in liquor throughout the State. Dealers 
will teil you they ca not hold their customers 
if they do not sell liquor. Your answer should 
be, plain and prompt, that they cannot hold 
them all if they do sell it. Less than ten years 
ago, when we started the first aggressive tem- 
perance grocery in San Francisco, we ware told 
even by active temperance people it was impos- 
sible to make it a success. At this date there 
are at least eighteen such stores, a:l prosperous 
and all managed as this way, from principle 
rather than from motive. These stores are 
among the most prosperous in the business, 
and sell nearly or quite half the supplies used in 
the whole city. A great change has been 
wrought in this respect and although we have 
retired from the retail business in the city, we 
are glad to note the success of others. Ohurch 
members, we are talking straight at you, and 
mean what we say. We want you to wakenu 
on the temperance question. and view it, an 
helps it from all points. If there is a good 
square temperance dealer in your vicinity pat- 
ronize him, and teil him why you do it. If 
the dealers near you sell liquor, say to them, 
kindly, that you cannot conscientiously give 
them your money in buying liquors; and, if 
they care for your trade, it will cause them to 
consider the posi ion they are in. There are 
mavy people wbo can only be reached thro 
their pockets. If they cannot be induced 
abandon the sale remember we bo!d ourselves 
in readiness to supply you with anything to be 
had here, trom a single article to a whole year’s 
supply. Thnisis our business. We study it, 
and try to understand so as to give you the 
best goods, aud the must of them, carefully 
packed and shipped according to directions 80 
as to reach you promptly. We have, by long 
experience, learned that fair dealing and good 
articles will win trade and keep it better than 
any other method. We do not profess to give 
you goods for half price, or less then cost or 
market value; but we do profess to be good 
buyers and good judges of goods. and to sell 
them at a small advance «n co-t. We publish 
a list of articles we keep for sale, and the price 
of them, and much valuable information aboat 
buying. remitting, and other things, which is 
called the Home Crrcie. We send it free to 
a!l who ask for it. The new number will be ready 
in a few days. Now send for it, please; won’t 
you? And write us afew words besides, if you 
have time. Remember, liquor dealers not only 
refuse to trade with those opposed to their 
business, but in sume cases combine for this 
purpose. We do not ask this, as we are not fa- 
vorable to combinations in business matters. 
We only ask to be placed on a broad, liberal 
business basis, which shall work the greatest 
good to the greatest number; and, for ourselves, 
we will be sat«sfied with a plain competency, if 
we can be of any use to ‘ur fellows. Hoping, 
at least, one or two kind readers will notice 


this item, we remain é 
Yours for the right, 


SMITH’S 


CASH STORE, 
115 & 117 


Clay St., San Francisco. 
IRVING INSTITUTE 


- 


SS ~ 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d. 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCG, 
A, M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal, 


aud good salary. GAY & BROS., 14 Barclay St, N. 
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AS NIGHT CAME DARKLY DOWN. 


The night came dark!y down; 
The birdies’ mother suid, 
‘*Peep! peep! 
"Tis time my little ones were safe in bed!” 
Bo, sheltered by her wing in downy nest, 
The weary little birdies tuok their rest. 


The night came darkly down; 
The baty’s mother said, 
‘*Bye-low! | 
You mustn’t frolic so! 
You sbould have been asleep an honr ago!” 
And, nestling closer to its mother’s breast, 
The merry pratiler sank to quiet rest. 


Then in the cradle soft 
’*T was laid with tenderest care. 
Good-night! 

Sleep till the morning light!” 

Whispered the mother as she breathed a 
prayer. 

Night settled down, the gates of day were 
barred, 


And only loving angels were on guard. 
—Our Little Ones. 


Marion’s Victory. 


BY MYRA GOODWIN PLANTZ. 


‘‘Ooce upon a time, it took heroism to 
be a Cbrietian, but there are no oppor- 
tunities to come off ‘more than conquer- 
ora’ now,” and Marion put down a book 
on ‘‘Martyrdom,” asif she longed for 
the bloody arena to test her devotion. 

Her trial came in the evening. 

‘‘Now, Miss Marion, I know your 
resolution never to enter a theater again, 
but this is such an exceptional matter. 
You dote on Shakeepeare, especially 
Hamlet. 1 would not urge it, but Ed- 
win Booth will never visit a city of this 
size again, aud you lose the opportunity 
of seeing the greatest Shakespearean in- 
terpreter of the age, if you refuse now.” 

Marion’s heart responded with quick 
beats of longing. Her imaginative nat- 
ure hungered for the stimulus of the 
drama. Ittbrilled and rested her at the 
same time. Quly naturer like bers can 
understand the power of a perfecily pro- 
duced representation of that which, in 
uppictured prose, has before delighted 
the imagination. Yet the rules of the 
church of ber choice, her father’s wish- 
es, and especially some suggestions from 
a good old book, pointed another way. 

‘‘You are overworked and need a 
little recreation,” continued the tempter. 

Mariov could not devy this. In Sun- 
day-rchool books girls are angels, with 
wings scarcely tucked under but Ma- 
rion was areal girl, in whose soft fair 
flesh warm young blood tingled, yet a 
girl who was determined to throw all the 
strength of ‘her life on God’s side. So 
she had to consider, before deciding avy 
question. The Booth prices were so 
high that few of the girls would have an 
opportunity to go. How nice to eay, 
‘‘Hamlet as Booth’s conception.’’ Be- 
sides, she had heard her Sunday school 
superintendent was going, and a good 
many of their church members. She 
knew of ons Presbyterian and one Con- 
gregational minister who bad each se- 
cured back seats. They had more in- 
fluence to guard than she, soher inclin- 
ation tempted her judgment. 

“Come, Saint Marion,’”’ said Mr. 
Barton. ‘‘I will make one more propo- 
sition: If you will go with meto hear 
Booth, I will take you to everything 
worth hearing that comes this winter. 
Remember— Emma Abbott, Marie Stone, 
Mrs. Livermore,’ Beecher, Joseph Cook, 
and even that wonderful bird of song, 
Nilson !’’ 

The gifted young lawyer spoke with a 
tone of unusual interest, and gave Ma- 
rion’s troubled face a glance that 
brought a deeper flueh to her cheeks. 
As ‘*‘Josiah Allen’s wife’’ would say, she 
felt ‘‘her cast-iron principles giving 
way.” ‘If Christ were on earth, would 
He be there? No, then I must not go,” 
she thought quickly. 

The eager young man, though a 
‘‘church-member,” did not dream tbat 
an earnest prayer went up, before Ma- 
rion lifted a pair of resolute eyes and an- 
swered firmly: ‘Thank you, Mr. Barton. 
I am not clear about the wrong, but 
since I am not clear that it would be 
right, I will not go. I do wantto bea 
true Christian.” 

Mr. Burton found another girl, who 
was a church-member, to occupy one of 
his balcony seats during the Booth en- 
gagement, but between him and the fair 
face in the white opera hat, there came a 
vision of a face sweet with noble resolu- 
tion, and above Booth’s perfect “To be 
or not to be,” came the clear, ‘‘I do want 
to he a true Christian.” 

Not very long after came Marion’s first 
visit to her New York uncle. One an- 
ticipated pleasure was seeing Albert 
Lynn, one of brother Ned’s ‘‘chuma,” 
who was another brother to the ‘*Hanna 
girls.” He was doing well in business, 
and Marion hoped to find him the same 
frank, earnest nature she had always 
been ‘‘elder sister” to. 

Of course he came to the handsome old 
mansion at once, and offered his services 
to show the inland girl ‘tthe elephant.” 
Marion was glad enough to see Bert, as 
they called him at home, and after her 
stately uncle and aunt had retired to the 
library, sbe began to ask questions and 
to tell of the **home folke’’ at the live- 
lieet rate possible. 

**Somethiog is the matter with Bert,” 
she said to herself ae they chatted to- 
gether. He was as handsome as ever, 
more etylish in dress, and polished in 
manner; it was not his personal appear- 
ance, though there was too much of the 
dudine air to suit Marion. He was full 
of questions about ‘‘mother” and his lit- 
tle brothers at home; wanted to know 
every possible thing about ‘‘Belle, and 
Nettie, and Ned, dear old boy.” He 


spoke freely enough about himself, hie 
business, and new friends, though little 
about church or religious matters; yet he 
listened attentively to Marion, who felt 
no hesitancy in speaking of such things 
in a natural manoer when she was with 
young men. She made it a rule to pray 


| 


earnestly that her iufluence might be for 
good, before going with or eutertaining 
any young gentleman. 

She bad been very much drawn out in 
prayer that day for Albert, yet she felt 
troubled when he bad gone. ‘‘*Some- 
thing is the matter with Bert. 
know what, but J feel it.”” She saw as 
well as felt the change, as they went 
round the city on their gay excursions, 
H{ow little the young man realized, as he 
saw her bright with new ribbons and 
fresh flowers, that it was for the sake of 
winning bim back to the right path, and 
bow many timesa day the young girl 
who was so lively in conversation with 
him, had prayed, even with tears, for a 
way to help him! 

Marion waited, and at last the mo- 
ment prayed for came, of course. The 
Sunday afiernoon Miss Willard spoke, 
they listened together, charmed and 
thrilled with her matchless eloquence, 
and quickened to nobler impulses by her 
work, They were wailing for the large 
audience to pass out and standing alone, 
when suddenly Albert exclaimed, ‘‘Ma- 
rion, I cannot stand it any longer. 1 
want to make a confession.” 


Marion turned a sympathetic face, and 
saw his was deadly white, and his lips 
trembling like those of a child. 


‘‘Go on, Bert. I have prayed and 
waited for this. 1 knew something ailed 
you. You know we girls are like 
sistere,’” 

‘Tbe more shame to me for being 
what I am. It would break mother’s 
heart if she knew. Marion, I am the 
worst wretch thatever lived. [ ama 
hypocrite. My employers thiok I am all 
right. Most people do, but I’m going to 
make a clean breast of it to you. I’ve 
gone to the dogs lately. I’ve got to 
driukiog—began with wine, and now go 
to low saloons. I go to low theaters, 
have even gambled, and been as wild as 
could be. I’m lost, Marion. I never 
can be my old seif again.” 

Marion felt sick aud faint. What 
young man was safe in temptation, if 
this son of godly parents yielded so 
quickly? She noticed now bow blood- 
shot his eyes were and how haggard he 
looked. 

They bad to move on, so Marion 
could only whisper, ‘‘Thank you for tel- 
ling me. It nearly breaks my heart, but 
you must find God again.’’ 

“Then you will not forsake me?” he 
said bitterly. ‘*Every one else will 
when they know what a wretch I am at 
heart.”’ 

**God will welcome you back,” whis- 
pered Marion, as they parted. 

‘It’s too late for that,” he said with a 
reckless laugh that nearly turned into a 
sob. ‘‘But if you will go with me, I 
willtake you to church once more. I 
fear 1 will drift farther than ever after I 
luge your ivfluence.’’ 

Poor Marion was unable to get alone 
to pray before Bert came again, but al- 
most every breath was a silent cry, ‘“‘God 
eave that poor boy!” 

‘‘Where will we go to-night—to hear 
some greut gun?” Bert asked as they 
etarted out. 

‘*No, to the little church near, where 
a lady is huldiog revival meetings,” re- 
plied Marion. | 

**You thiok you will get me convert- 
ed,” spoke up Albert. ‘‘My heart is as 
hard as a stone to-night.” 


*‘God can break it, Albert. For your 
dear mother’s sake, and for the sake of 
your younger brothers, for your own 


come back to-night,’’ answered Marion 
earnestly, 

‘‘You know nothing of my tempta- 
tions here to fall, or you would not urge 
me,”’ he said gloomily. 

‘‘God knows—which is better. Christ 
came to save sinners. You acknowl- 
edge you are one?” answered Marion. 

‘*Yes, indeed,” was the reply. 

‘*You would rather be a good man 
than a wicked one? You would rather 
be saved at last than lost forever?”’ 

‘Of course,” he answered. 


‘*Well, Bert, forget everything else 


want to be saved.”’ 

They entered the chureh and were 
taken to seats near the altar. While the 
evangelist spoke iu tender, powerful 
pleadings to sinners, Marion prayed and 
watched the friend by her side. First 
his handeome face looked more hardened 
than ever. Then it softened and sad- 
dened; and when the speaker’s thrilling 
voice said, ‘‘How dare you trample un- 
der foot a mother’s prayers?” and Ma- 
rion whispered, ‘‘That is for you,” he 
leaned his head on the seat in front and 
gave way to his emotions. When those 
who wanted to find God were called to 


known there by some as a professing 
Christian. 

‘‘What will people think?” he an- 
swered Marion’s whispered pleadings. 

‘*What does God think, you mean,” 
she answered. 

‘If there is mercy for me, I’ll find it,” 
the young man said, and walked up to 
the altar and knelt there, feeling, like the 
publican, that he dare not lift bis tearful 
eyes to heaven. Marion’s joy, as she 
saw him, fully satisfied, kneeling with a 
beaming face, later in the evening, by 
another young man, showing him the 
way to lose his burden, was greater than 
any thrill of pleasure the best drama or 
opera ever gave. 

‘*Bert, she asked onetime, after she 
found how true he was to bis religion in 
the same tempting surroundings, ‘‘how 
did you happen to lose hold on Christ 
before?”’ 

‘*Marion, | will tell you truly. I am 
one who is naturally too weak to trifle 
with temptation in any form. A young 
fellow like me don’t get much out of re- 
ligion unless be takes it for all it’s worth. 
I began to go to the best plays at home, 
to please the church-going girls. I got 
to love the drama. When [ came here 
] went alone, so went to cheaper places. 
There I met Lad companions, who first 


I don’t) 


to-night, except you are a sinner, and 


go forward, Albert hesitated. He was 


| 
| 


sake, and for Jesus’ sake, I want you to 


induced ‘me to drink. You've no idea} 


what a short, easy step it is from a first- 
class play down to a low variety theater. 
When there, it was easy to drop into the 
saloon they always haveready. All my 
downfall came from the theater. Nothing 
would tempt me to see the play again.”’ 

‘‘Tam so glad I never went with you 
to one, and will remember that it might 
be a temptation to some one weaker than 
I, so ali my influence shall be towards 
things that help up, instead of down,’’ 
replied Marion; and she thought, ‘‘The 
Christian fight now is to keep ourselves 
unspotted from the world. This is the 
victory that overcometh the world.”— 
Zion's Herald. 


Farragut’s Conversion. 


When a boy once learns that there is 
nothing manly in imitating the vices of 
men, he has made a long stride in wis- 
dom. Moreover, he may count himself 
among the fortunate if he learns it so 
early in life that the pursuit of foolish 
and wicked pleasures does not practically 
injure his future career. 

Admiral Farragut telle this story of his 
own boyhood: 

‘«‘When I was ten years old,” he says, 
‘*T was with my father on board a man- 
of-war. I had some qualities that, I 
thought, made a man of me. I could 
swear like an old salt, could drink as 
stiff a glass of grog as if I had doubled 
Cape Horn, and could smoke like a luco- 
motive. I was great at cards, and fond 
of gaming in every shape. At the close 
of dinner, one day, my father turned ev- 
erybods out of the cabin, locked the door, 
and said to me: 

*«*David, what do you mean to be?’ 

*¢*T mean to follow the sea.’ 

** «Follow the sea! Yes, to be a poor, 
miserable, drunken sailor before the mast; 
be kicked and cuffed about the world, 
and die in some fever hospital in a foreign 
land. 

***No, David; no boy ever trod the 
quarter-deck with such principles as 
you have, and such habits as you exhib- 


| it. You'll have to change your whole 


course of life, if you ever become a man.’ 

**My father left me and went on deck. 
I was stunned by the rebuke, and over- 
whelmed by mortification. 

**A poor, miserable, drunken sailor be- 
fore the mast! Be kicked and cuffed 
about the world, and die in some fever 
hospital! That is to be my fate, thought 
I. I'll chavge my life, and change it at 
once. I will never utter another oath; I 
will never drink another drop of intoxi- 
cating liquor; I will never gamble. I 
lave kept these three vows ever since. 
Shortly after | made them I became a 
Christian. That act was the turning 
point in my destiny.’’— Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 


A Base-Ball Dog. 


The rival nines were made up of boys 
under thirteen, and Major. As I reach- 
ed the ground, it was his inning, and his 
master, who claimed the privilege of 
striking for him, was at the bat. The 
dog was right behind with one paw in 
advance, and his eyes on the striker. 
In came the twisters, and Major made 
several false starts; but, finally, as the 
ball went scudding from the bat, off he 
rushed for first baee, bis ears flapping, 
his plumelike tail out straight behiud. 
But the short-stop was too nimble for the 
dog, and just before he reached the base, 
the ball arrived there, and he came slow- 
ly back, his tail hanging low, and a very 
mournful expression in bis great eyes. 

‘*‘Maje’s out—side out!” cried the 
boys, and immediately conceiving a meth- 
od by which he could retrieve this disas- 
ter, the dog seemed to regain his spirits, 
dashed into the field, and was speedily 
in his position as left-fielder, before any 
of the others bad reached their places. 

In the prelimivary ‘‘pass round” that 
preceded the play, Major was not left 
out, and I saw that the balls that were 
thrown at him directly were quite as 
swift as those delivered from base to base; 
and in justice to him, I never saw him 
‘‘muff.’’ When a ball was thrown at 
him, he settled back, and dropped his 
great lower jaw, into which the projectile 
seemed to fit; then, with tail wagging, 
he would hasten to carry the ball to the 
next player. He was equally proficient 
with low balls, either catching them in 
his mouth or etopping them with hia 
broad chest, and in fielding he could not 
be outdone. When he caught a ball, he 
carried it at full speed to the nearest 
thrower, and not a few players were put 
out by his quick motions and activity — 
St. Nicholas. 


What a Boy Accomplished. 


A boy who attends one of our Sunday- 
echools went out in the country the past 
summer to spend his vacation—a visit he 
had long looked forward to with pleasure. 
He went out to help the men barvest. 
One of the men was an inveterate swear- 
er. The boy, having stood it as long as 
he could, said to the man, ‘‘Well, I 
guess I will go home to-morrow.” The 
swearer, who had taken a great liking to 
him, said, ‘‘I thought you were going to 
stay all summer.” ‘‘l was,” said the 
boy, ‘‘but I can’t stay where anybody 
swears 80; one of us must go, so I will 
leave.’’ The man felt the rebuke, and 
said: ‘‘If you will stay, I won’t swear’’; 
and he kept his word. Boys, take a 
bold stand for the right; throw your in- 
fluence on the side of Christ, and you 
will reap both in this world and that 
which is to come. 


Mr. Neesima, the Japanese young 
preacher whose conversion and Christian 
character have excited such interest, re- 
cently visited an old man who had given 
700 yen for enlarging the school at Kioto. 
He has now built a meeting house in An- 
naka costing 1,500 yen, anda large 
primary schoolhouse for 400 children, 
and says that in doing this he has tried 
to imitate what the Pilgrim Fathers did 
when they landed on our shores. 


required. 


Training of Christian Workers. 


The demand for skilled Christiau work- 
ers was never greater than to-day. It 
must largely increase in the near future, 
How shail it be met? or shall the harvest 
be left to perish for lack of laborers? 
The regular mioistry is inadequate, 
Where there are twelve apestles there 
should be at least seventy disciples to go 
before the Lord’s face. Gifted and judi- 
cious evangelists are wanted every where. 
Not a few lay preachers have become 
shining lights; but lesser lights also have 
their use. Workers are required for 
Christian aesociations, and societies of 
Christian endeavor. We need mission- 
aries in the country as well as the city. 
Many of our larger churches need aseisi- 
ants, and feeble churches, which are ut- 
able to support a regular ministry, might 
be profitably served by such, were they 
properly trained. The Sabbath-school 
alone could employ a host. Colporteurs, 
Bible readers, and gospel workers of 
every sort, must be speedily multiplied 
to meet the exigencies of our times. ‘The 
great West calls for them; our cities and 
manufacturing centers demand them; 
there is not a town or village where they 
would not be of eervice. There is a vast 
work still left undone because there is no 
one to do it. 

Yet, we already have material enough, 
were it fully consecrated and rightly ed- 
ucated. The institution of training 
echools is at present occupying public at- 
tention. God bless them all, and give 
them abundant success! But sometbing 
more is to be desired, and seems attain- 
able. It would not hinder, but help them 
much, could something be devised on 
even a broader scale. Not merely men 
and women who can devote all their time 
to the work of the Lord are required, bat 
those who can give only a part. There 
is special demand fur thore who can 
work on little or no salary, depending on 
other means of support while they per- 
form this service as a labor of love. The 
spirit of Paul is worthy of wider imita- 
tion. Many who are burying their tal- 
ent might become qualified fur usefulness 
were they disposed. All who will can 
learn to do some good in the world. 
**And he that reapeth receiveth wages, 
and gathereth fruit unto life eternal.” 
Lay ¢ffurt has received God’s blessing io 
the past, is a marked feature in the pres- 
ent, and its largest success, we have rea- 
son to believe, is yet to come. . 

In every church there are some dis- 
satiefied with their useless lives, who 
only wait tobe brought out, and instruet- 
ed what to do and how to do it. A 
training class in each church would reach 
many who can never attend a training 
school. The way is open for the forma- 
tion of euch classes wherever desired; 
but isolated attempts are apt to be feeble, 
and easily discouraged. The pastor bas 
his bands full, and is not anxious to as- 
sume new respensibilities. Many would 
follow where few will take the lead. 
The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle best illustrates our idea of what is 
Thovsands who cannot enjoy 
a liberal education, are enabled to par- 
take of its advantages, under wise direct- 
ion. Let us have a similar courre of 
home study, for the training of Ohris- 
tian Workers. Let regular clasees be 
formed and a course of reading marked 
out. There is inspiration in numbers, 
‘though sundered far.” Enthusiasm is 
excited, and there is a sense of mutual 
support when we regard ourselves aa 
parts of a greater whole. An hour of 
study each day might be sufficient. 
Those who can give more would fiad 
ample ecope for all their leicure. Spare 
hours count more than we suspect, in the 
long run. How much precious time 
might be thus redeemed, which is now 
misimproved, or worse thaa wasted, 

Systematic Bible study would hold the 
first place in such a scheme. The Alli- 
ance course, somewhat modified, might 
be adopted. Practical and popular 
works might be selected as text books, 
which could be issued in cheap form, 
whenever there is sufficient demand. 
The best books for a worker's library 
would be thus gradually accumulated. 
The church should have a larger one ac- 
cessible to all. Bible readings ebould 
be made prominent. Theology should 
be scriptural and practical rather than 
dogmatic and speculative, experimental 
instead of controversial, and evangelical 
rather than eectarian. 

The vital truths of the spiritual life 
should be thoroughly understood, and 
special dangers guarded aguinst. Re- 
ligious biography and the history of 
philantbropic enterprise and Christian ef- 
fort would not be neglected. Alb may 
be made wiser by the wisdom of the 
ages, and stimulated by example. In- 
struction should be given as to the best 
methods ia all branches of Christian work, 
the best way of meeting various forms of 
uubelief, and in general, how to reach all 
sorts of people most successfully, awake- 
ning the careless; and guiding inquirers. 
Revivals, their history and means of pro- 
motion, should be considered indiepenea- 
ble. When the Chicago Training School 
is fully organized, its course of study 
might be so modified as to meet a wider 
public want. 

Of course, a newspaper would be re- 
quired to give directions, and to serve as 
a medium for interchange >f thought. A 
question drawer, for making and an- 
swering inqniries, would be belpful. The 
Record of Christian Work might easily 
enlarge its usefulness by such an under- 
taking, and, no doubt, would gladly do 
so, Should its appeal meet with a cordial 
response, 

The plan is inexpensive, requiring no 
considerable outlay at the beginning. 
Hardly avything could be reasonably ex- 
pected to produce euch large results at 
so slight a cost. The majity of our 
ministers might well supplement their 
usual education with such a_ practical 
course, to the great advantage of them- 
selves and their people. Thousands are 
waiting for some such organization to 


bring them out, to qualify them for eff- 


cient servic3, and to set them at work, 


Has not the time come for combined on- 
ward movement in this direction? Who 
will starti?—F. H. B. in Record of 
Christian Work. 


For Young or Deiicate Children. 


A Sure Preventive of 


Cholera Infantum. 


It bas been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food vould be retained. 
Its basis is or Mik, the most impor- 
tant element of mother’s milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no 
Cane Sugar, and therefore does not cause sour 
stomach, irritation er irregular bowels. 

It is the most Nourishing, the most Pal- 
atable. the most Economical, of all Pre- 
pared Foods. 

Sold by all Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. Send 
for pamphlet giving important medic¢al opin- 
ions on the nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 
STORES, 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S, 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. In bbls, 25c pr gal. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50/[n kegs, 5 gal, $1.5 @1.75 


atmeal, tw 4c 25@50c 
Cr'd Wheat, 2% to3c ** | Pormosa Volong 
earl Burley,4t«5c 
Sayos Tapiocai@sc Uncolored Japan, 


SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cube Sugar,bb!s.6%c b|20- box good Raisins 
* 


« |20-lb bar ox L’ndry Soap 
tra C 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages posseseed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale om 
at ounce become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the reason that. they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
aud convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGLOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction ie. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above li-t will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted. we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their aperenss. before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placiug themselves‘in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final urder, and securing all the advantages of 
being prescut in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ISSUED! 
THE 


GREAT AWAKENING 


REVIVAL SONCS 


Prepared under the personal supervision of Rev, 


JONES, 


Who will use it in all his Meetings. 


It contains the choicest and most popular 
of theolder Songs Standard Hymns, 
together with many newW ones which have been 
thoroughly tested and found especially valuable for 
Revival! and Protracted Meetings. An examination 
of the work will convince one of its superior merit, 

‘hile the low peice at which it sold places it within 

reach of all. 


TRE JOHN CHURCH CO,, CINCINNATI, 0. 


J. CHURCH & CO,, 55 F, (3th St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of | 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, OCORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


NTISELL 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
Steam 


San Prancisco. 
achinery— 


Dry house— 
Best 


Seasoned wood—Our lumbe: 
stron & by test—10,000 Piano. 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
By from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers, Free 
popular system. Agents wan 
cago to New Orieans. T. Mi. Antisell Piane 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr18-tf 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


Several Lines of Steamers te all 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


- attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. | 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class Cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Miuus, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 

A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 

General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt.. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


The 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


0S” Open day and night. 
Sing'e Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00, 


218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, | 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 51387. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ooast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANOISOO 


orner of Webb, - 


American District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING Bopres 
FOR SHIFMENT MADE A 


SPECIALTY. 


R., JEsome Mappen, Land 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Connected by Telephone with all the 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


Ari or Puoroarapaic Work Exscurmp 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PrRi0czEs, 


per dozen. 


G3” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 . 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, June 16, 1886. 


Ghe 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. —Any. 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THz Pa- 
ctric for one year. THE Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
apd pay $2.50 at any time within three 
It will pay you and yours well, ~ 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, 1886. 


The one event about which the interest 
of the civilized world centered itself, last 
week, was the fate of the Home Rule 
bill of Mr. Gladstone, when proposed for 
its second reading. This was defeated 
by about thirty votes. The ‘‘Whig” 
section of the Liberals oppoeed it, under 
the lead of Lord Hartington; and the 
more ‘‘radical”’ section, under the lead of 
Mr. Chamberlain. The fate of the bill 
hung on the action of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his special followers; for, if they had 
even refrained from voting, the bill might 
have passed the crisis by a small major- 
ity. Mr. Chamberlain is a grand man; 
is in favor of Federation and other good 
things, and his objections to this particu- 
lar measure were, most of them, well 
taken; but, then, he might, without 


-much sacrifice of feeling, have allowed 


the bill to pass, properly enough. How- 
ever, it matters little where the arrest 
came in. The measure was sure to be 
arrested somewhere in the line of its 
progress, and an appeal to the people, 
taken on its merits. Such an appeal has 
been resolved on, with the consent of the 
crown. So, the heats of the midsummer 
in Great Britain will mingle with the 
heats of a political contest, fraught with 
great issues, and menaced with some 
perils. The results of the conflict it is 
not safe to predict, till we know better 
how it will shape itself; but we may feel 
assuted that a scheme of Home Rule 
will, sGoner or later, be devised that will 
satisfy England and help Ireland. That 
it will fill the measure of Mr. Parnell’s 
ambition, we are not so sure. But we 
wish to see the great empire held to- 
gether tightly, because held together 
honorably. 


The anniversary exercises of the In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind were held at Berkeley, June 8th, 
and were es largely attended as it was 
possible for them to be. The interest of 
the occasion was intense, and the au- 
dience was enthusiastic through three 
full hours. Of course, the principal and 
the pupils were enthusiastic, too. Wher 
the human soul works under epecial lim- 
itations, it both saddens and kindles us. 
It touches our sympathies and excites our 
admiration; and, when we are so affected, 
our better sentiments dominate us, and 
we enjoy all that is placed before us. 
But the quality of what was placed be- 
fore the audience on this occasion was as 
good as the kind of it was interesting. 
There was evidence of good material, 
and abundant evidence of good work 
done. The day was a charming one, and 
the grounds and buildings were at their 
best. The evidences of growth and 
prosperity were particularly gratifying to 
those who had known the institution in 
the day of its small things. It now takes 
rank with the larger and better institu- 
tions of the kind in the land. This year 
it is to be honored by the national gath- 
ering of the representatives of such in- 
stitutions from all parts of the land with- 
in its walls. This gathering will occur 
in July, and will have finished its meet- 
ings long before the G. A. R. will have 
assembled on ourshores. Were all the 
teachers of the deaf and dumb them- 
selves mutes, our university town would 
become, for the time, a veritable ‘‘land of 
Dumab,” land of silence. But, of ne- 
eessity, the principals of such institu- 
tions must be able to speak with their 
tongues, as well as with their fingers and 
by other signs. 


The two unions in England, the Bap- 
tist and the Congregational, held two 
sessions, one in the morning and one in 
the evening of the same day, in joint as- 
sembly. The place was the City Temple, 
where Dr. Joseph Parker is the pastor. 
The presiding officer was the Rev. Ed- 
ward White, who gave thanks that, 
while having so much of the Baptist 
principle, he had been permitted to work 
with the independent churches. The 
audience was grand, filling to the full the 
great auditorium. We have read the 
reports of the speeches. They were free, 
strong and inepiring. The occasion must 
go far toward drawing closer the bonds 
between these two bodies. of Congrega- 
tionalists. One practical result, it was 
hoped, would be helped—the disposition 
to prevent, if possible, the undue organ- 
ization of rival societies in the smaller 
villages. As one speaker, quoting, put 
it, ‘*1 hope that, when we leave this as- 


sembly, we shall not forget the ninety 


and nine points on which we agree, and 
go after the wilderness on which we dis- 
agree.’’ This hope can be more perfectly 
realized, of course, since in England the 
open-communion practice is more current 
among Baptists than in the United States. 
That was a sharp remark made by Mr. 
Rogers at the joint meeting just referred 
to. He said there were people who were 
very fond, sometimes, of calling England 
a Christian country. But he noted that 
they were oftenest fond of calling it so 
Just at some time when a disability was 
to be imposed upon men of a different 
creed, or of nocreed. ‘‘When a great 
act of justice is to be done, then it is 
that we are told that the Christian char- 
acter of the nation is imperiled.’ Human 
nature shows its kindred. It is when 
our secular editors aad politicians and 
agitators want to drive the Chinese out 
of their rights that they bethink them- 
selves that this is a Christian country, 
and that the Chinese are only heathen. 


During the recent session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (South), the matter of evolution 
and of Profeesor Woodrow’s conection 
with Columbia Theological Seminary re- 
ceived large attention. Dr. Woodrow 
was himself a commissioner, and had op- 
portunity to plead his own cause. The 
Assembly, by a large majority, put its 
foot down. It tells us that the Script- 
ures teach that ‘‘Adam and Eve were 
created, body and soul, by immediate 
acts of divine power,’’ and that Adam’s 
body was fashioned by God ‘‘without 
any natural animal parentage of any 
kind, out of matter previously created 
from nothing.” The Assembly, by a 
vote of 65 to 25, earnestly recommend 
the four synods having control of the 


Seminary to dismiss Professor Wood- 
row. 


> 


The English Church Missionary So- 
ciety has the offer from 30 graduates and 
undergraduates of Cambridge Universi- 
ty to occupy vacancies in their mission 
fields. 


Our Personal Element. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


Each one of us carries with him, more 
or less marked, as he enters the ephere 
of domestic or social life, or any fellow- 
ship of kindred and friends, some special 
element as the outraying of his personal 
character upon those with whom he 
mingles. We may be entirely unaware 
what this characteristic element is in our 
own case, or that it is with us any dis- 
tinguishing trait which thus finds expres- 
sion. It may seem to us that our inter- 
course with our companions is entirely un- 
marked on our part with any type of 
thought or feeling that conveys to them 
the force of our personal life, or that we 
make any such contribution, discriminat- 
ed from the outcome and influence of oth- 
ers. 
But those who are intimate with us 
can testify, if they were put upon the 
stand, what qualities of temper and dis- 
porition and ruling traits of character we 
possess and exhibit, and how widely we 
are thus distinguished from onr mates. 
Such testimony would be apt to convict 
us of its penetration and reliability. 
What are our features under such a por- 
traiture? 

As we come at any time into the pres- 


ence of our habitual associates, what are 


the tokens, visible and audible, of our 
place in their regard? Do their faces 
brighten with pleasant welcoming? [s it 
visibly evident that they are happy to 
greet us? Do they stretch forth an eager 
hand to clasp ours? Do the words which 
they speak come warm with grateful love 
from their heart? Or, are we courteous- 
ly rather than cordially met? Is the tone 
of speech by which we are addressed civ- 


il aod formal, rather than outgushing | J 


with free and loving ejaculation? This 
reception, if we analyze it, will disclose 
our elemental position in the thcughts 
and affections of these social bands. 

If there are with these mates of ours 
questions of truth and duty, or of gener- 
al information upon which they would 
have light, is it their way to refer the 
problem to us, and to seek of us the solu- 
tion of doubt and the clearing up of ob- 
scurities, that they may know with un- 
qualified intelligence what is partially 
hidden from them—or do they bring us 
only trifling riddles for our petty guess- 
ing? Is our element one of illwmina- 
tion in this intimacy, ordo we bring 
nothing solar in our orb? 

Do we enter any of these epheres, or 
keep our place in them to contribute or 
appropriate? Do we stretch out empty 
hands to be filled, or full hands to impart 
and bestow? Is the question which we 
instinctively revolve, as we cross the 
threshold of any circle, or hail any famil- 
iar acquaintance, What can I impart, or, 
what can | appropriate? Practically, are 
we fountains or reservoirs? Do we con- 
gratulate ourselves most sincerely that 
we have enriched another in personal 
good, or that we have added to our own 
gains? 

Can we endure mis-judgment and 
prejudice, hasty condemnation when no 
blame justly attaches to us, and so wait 
with patience the clearing of the sky 
when the clouds thicken and darken over 
our head? Do we carry this spirit of 
abiding composure with us into the tor- 
rent of kindled passions, and fold our 
arms in —_ quiet, or speak tranquil 
words till we are better understood? 

What name, then, do we receive from 
those who also know us best, as descrip- 
tive of the personal element which we 
are, and which we exercise in every 
sphere of social life in which we walk? 


Washington Letter. 


W asHINGTON, June 7, 1886. 

The President’s abgence from the 
White House gives the old mansion its 
wonted old-time summer appearance, 
when Grant and Hayes and Arthur went 
summering to Long Branch, to the coun- 
try fairs or to the Yellowstone. Mr. 
Cleveland was absent for a month last 
summer, but he has been away from his 
post less than any of his three predeces- 
sors. ‘There is a great deal of curiosity 
to see the wedding presents, but the 
President is determined that it shall not 
be gratified. One of the Cabinet ladies 
says that nobody outside of the Cleve- 
land and Folsom families knows anything 
about them, and Col. Lamont says that 
two-thirds of the boxes have not been 
opened. There will be some funny dis- 
closures from all I hear on the outside. | 
I know of five or six members of Con- 
grees who sent in contributions, and 
some of them did so with a more com- 
prehensive purpose than merely to com- 
pliment the bride. The custom house 
officials at New York and other office- 
holders elsewhere forwarded gifts, and 
seme came from people who have not yet 
received appointments, but hope to draw 
a prize in the lottery. The President 
will be very much dieposed to return 
such gifts when he finds them, and it 
would be just like him todo so. He 
has administered rebukes more severe 
than that since he has been in the White 
House, and nothing could be more offen- 
sive to him than an attempt to win his 
favor by attention to his bride. It was 
perfectly proper for the members of the 
Cabinet gnd others who were invited to 
the wedding to take gifts, and it was a 
pleasure for the President to receive 
them, but it is not customary in private 
life for persons who are not bidden to 
a wedding feast to send presents, and 
the President made it as plain as _possi- 
ble that his marriage was a private affair. 
It will be no surprise if many of the 
gifts are returned to the donors, but 
whether they are or not their source and 
character will remain concealed. One of 
the pleasant predictions anent to coming 
social life at the White House, is that 
Miss Cleveland will spend a great deal 
of her time there. Mrs. Cleveland will 
very properly rely greatly on the exper- 
ience gained and the good judgment dis- 
played by Mies Cleveland, who, in her 
management, is said by the severest crit- 
ics to have made but few blunders. 


The resignation of Mr. Manning, as 
Secretary of the Treasury Department, 
was not altogether a surprise to the pub- 
lic, as ® rumors to that effect have been 
afloat for some time, and it seems quite 
a natural step. He was uncertain when 
he would again be able to resume his offi- 
cial duties and was not willing to be only 
a nominal head of the department. The 
President has done wisely, however, ia 
declining to accept the resignation, and 
has offered Mr. Manning leave of ab- 
sence from all duties until October next, 
in order that he may give himself up to 
the enjoyment of pleasure and beneficial 
changes of scene and air. His position 
at the head of the Treasury Department 
has been in every way a credit to 
the Adminiztration, and it would in- 
deed seem a pity to retire from the 
field of camiienes and honor now 
before him. His official papers give evi- 
dence of a broad and intelligent concep- 
tion of the interests of the country, ss 
equally to his credit, they have been 
filled with good, sound, financial doct- 
rine. Together with his wife and 
Joseph L. Miller, Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Mr. Manning left for Hot 
Springs Saturday, and during his abeence 
Mr. Fairchild will be acting Secretary. 

The President still keeps on with 
his vetoes of private pension bills. In 
this he will receive the support of all 
right-minded men, without regard to par- 
ty. The Government proposes to pen- 
sion all ex-Union soldiers who, by reason 
of wounds received in battle or by rea- 
son of diseases contracted in the line of 
service, are suffering physical disability; 
but these claims that are passed by Con- 
gress have all, or the majority of them, 
been passed by the Pension Office and re- 
jected. It is but reasonable to suppose 
that the clerks and examiners in the Pen- 
sion Office, most of whom are ex-soldiers 
themselves, would be leniently inclined 
toward the applications of their late com- 
rades in arms, and would only reject 
their claims when forced to do so either 
by lack of evidence or manifest unworth- 
iness. Of course, there are exceptions, 
but it may be generally stated that when 
a claim is rejected by the officials at the 
Pension Office it has very little merit in 
it. Whatever members of Congress or 
the Committees of Pensions may think 
of the President’s action in serutinizing 
for himself the claims which they have 
passed, his course in this respect will 
command the confidence of Po og citizens 
of all parties, for it shows that Mr. Cleve- 
land is bent upon honest government, 
and has the courage to act upon his con- 
victions. 


Pacific University, Oregon. 


The Annual Commencement of this 
institution took place at Forest Grove, 
Or., Wednesday, June 2d. The exer- 
cises began on the Sabbath previous with 
the baccalaureate sermon by Rev. M. 
Eells, of the class of 1866. His subject 
was ‘‘ Educated Christianity,” and in the 
treatment of it he spoke of Christianity 
as an aid to education; of education as a 
help to Christianity, and of both com- 
bined as greatly needed in our country at 
the present time, as a remedy to many 
national evils. In the evening, Rev. G. 
A. Rockwood of Oregon City preached 
the university sermon, and in it he em- 
phasized many of the truths of the 
morning sermon. 

On Monday evening, Judge R. Stott 
of the class of 1869 delivered the ad- 
dress before the Gamma Sigma Society 
one of the college societies). His sub- 
ject was ‘*The Choice of a Profession.’’ 


Tuesday afternoon was devoted to the 


graduating exercises of the academic 


class, numbering nineteen. Most of 
these expect to enter college during the 
coming year, and, if they do, it will be 
the largest class ever in the college. Two 
things were noticeable in regard to this 
class: one was their erect bearing, espe- 
cially of the young ladies, eight in num- 
ber, which showed good calisthenic train- 
ing; and the other was the healthy moral 
tone of the essays and orations. If the 
class are now following their own moral 
teachings, they must be largely Chris- 
tian; if they do not follow them, their 
exercises show the respect which non- 
Christians have for the teachings of 
Christianity; and, in either case, they 
show the healthy moral tone of the 
school. One of their number, Henry 
Sicade, is an Indian of the Puyallup 
Reservation in Washington Territory. 
Thus far, he has worked his own way 
along through the academy, his parents 
being dead. His oration showed a su- 


perior mind, and exceilent language for 


an Indian. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to the 
exercises of the Alumni. Mr. E. P. 
McCornack of the class of 1874, Clerk of 
the Board of School Land Commissionegs of 
Salem, delivered the address, and Mrs. 
Ella Jackson of the class of 1876 read an 
essay, but the writer, unfortunately, was 
not able to be present. 

On Wednesday were the regular com- 
mencement exercises. Mr. W. D. Wood 
of the Junior class first delivered an ora- 
tion, after which the Senior elass occu- 
pied the stage. There were but three 
graduates—J. Wheelock Marsh, the old- 
est son of Rev. Dr. Marsh, the first 
President of the institution, and his two 
cousins, James R. Marsh and Laura W. 
Marsh, children of Professor J. W. 
Marsh. The subject of the first named 
was ‘‘The Practical in Education,” and 
it was treated and delivered in a very 
manly way. That of the second was. 
‘‘Modern Heroes,’’ and that of Miss 
Marsh’s essay was ‘'Genius in Eclipse,” — 
that is, eclipsed for lack of moral ballast. 

Rev. T. E. Clapp, the new pastor of 
the Congregational church in Portland, 
delivered the commencement address. 
Mr. Clapp is winning high esteem, not 
only for Portland, but also throughout 
the State, by his pleasing address and 
ability, although he has been in Portland 
buta short time. Plainly, the church in 
Portland is very fortunate. 

The conferring of the degiees followed, 
after which the Alumni Association held 
their business meeting, and then partook 
of their annual dinner, which was fol- 
lowed by the usual after-dinner speeches. 

Rev. J. F. Ellis, who has been on trial 
as Vice-President for the past three years, 
was elected permanent President. Mr. 
Ellis graduated at Wheaton College, Il- 
linois, in 1869, and at Oberlin Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1873. He is now 43 
years old. He firet came to Oregon in 
1874, first serving as pastor at Forest 
Grove for about a year and a half, after 
which he went to Seattle, where he serv- 
ed in the same capacity until 1883, when 
he was called to the Vice-Presidency of 
the institution. His success bas been 
such that the trustees have felt that they 
could do no better than to place him 
permanently at the head. he other 
teachers and professors will remain as 
heretofore, except that Mr. L. C. Walk- 
er has been added as assistant Professor 
of Mathematics, and the Pres#lent is 
expected to secure an instructor in the 
Art Department, which position for some 
months has been vacant. It is plain that, 
in tbe estimation of other institutions, 
Forest Grove has an excellent corps of 
instructors, as a good share of them have 
received offers from other places, with 
higher salaries. The trustees, also, have 
so valued their services as to add to the 
ealaries of several, and, although even 
now their salaries may not, in all cases, 


be as high as what they could elsewhere | 


receive, yet it is to their credit that, 
through their love for the institution and 
their self-cacrifice, none of them leave. 


M. E. 


Ludwig II, King of Bavaria, commit- 
ted suicide last Sunday by jumping into 
Sternberg lake, near At castle. Dr. 
Gudden, his physician, lost his own life 
in trying to rescue the King. Ludwig 
was born in 1845, and succeeded to the 
throne of his father, Maximillian IJ, in 
1864. The Bavarian Parliament depos- 
ed Ludwig a few days ago, and appointed 
as Regent Prince Luitpold, his uncle, 
On the death of the King, by the consti- 
tution, Prince Otto, a younger brother, 
succeeds him; but, as he is mentally in- 
capacitated for the office, Prince Luitpold 
is continued in office as Regent. King 
Iudwig had been pronounced insane. 
Evidence of his insanity had been aceum- 
ulating for many years. 


Vancouver, B..C., was destroyed by 
fire last Sunday. The fire was carried to 
the buildings by a strong wind from 
brush-clearing fires on Pacific railway 
lots. No danger was apprehended from 
the brush fires until a building caught. 
Then everything burned so rapidly that 
little was saved. People ran for their 
lives. Twelve persons were probably 
burned to death, possibly more. Row- 
dies and roughs, when they saw saloons 
deserted, rushed in, drank, became in- 
toxicated, and were lost. Some three 
thousand persons are there homeless to- 
day. 

Instead of driving ahead, as people do 
in this city, and then take just a little 
time for a hurried vacation, in which 
they work harder than gp did at home, 
would it not be well to close the store 
earlier, or in some way take more time to 
be at home. The movement for early 
closing is right. Will those who think 
so, 8tay away from the stores in the even- 
ing ? = 

The President has appointed Dr. W. 
J. Bryan postmaster this city. He 


will probably take the office about July 
Ist, and, judging from his reputation, 


will make a very good officer. 


Religious intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


‘*Pastoral Visitation’’ was the topic on 
which Rev. Aaron Williams addressed 
the Club on Monday last. The paper 
went fully into the subject, and was fol- 
lowed by an interesting conversation. 
Among the visitors were Rev. T. D. 
Murphy, Rev. W. S. Hamlin and Rev. 
O. C. Miller. 


Rev. Dr. Willey of Benicia’ will pre- 
sent the subject at the Club on Monday 
next. The theme will be ‘Foreign Mis- 
sions and Their Interests, and Our Rela- 
tion Thereto.” 


Rev. Henry W. Jones preached again 
last Sabbath in the First church in this 
city. Both sermons were excellent, and 
the First church people are glad thus to 
have heard the truth, and made his ac- 
quaintance. 


Rev. T. D. Murphy of San Buena- 
ventura is occupying the pulpit of Ply- 
mouth church in this city during the ab- 
sence of its pastor, Rev. T. K. Noble. 
His discourses last Sabbath were on 
**Eternal Life’ and ‘‘Death in Adam, 
Life in Christ.” 


Rev. Dr. Willey of Benicia preached 
at the Third church. 


The Fourth Congregational church 
have given their pastor, Rev. Herbert 
Macy, a leave of absence for three 
months, and he and Mrs. Macy left for 
the East on Friday last. 


Mr. Merrill, recently graduated from 
the Seminary, preached in the church at 
West Oakland last Sabbath morning and 
evening. 

‘‘The Standard of Uprightness’’ was 
Pastor Bickford’s subject at Park church, 
Lorin. 


Last Sunday, at the Good-Will Sun- 
day-school, in Oakland, thirty-seven 
children declared themeelves as on the 
Lord’s side. 


It is with great regret that we record 
the Rev. Walter Frear’s resignation of 
the acting pastorate of the Second church 
in Oakland. He has done good work 
there. He has always done excellent, 
faithful work wherever he has been. Of 
late he has been somewhat out of health, 
aud has decided to retire from the pas- 
torate for a time—we hope not long. He 
is now residing on his place near Santa 
Rosa. 


The Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D., is 
expected in San F'rancieco this week, on 
a Short visit to the Pacific Coast. He 
will supply the pulpit of the First church 
for a few Sabbathe, beginning on the 
20th inst. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook’s subject at the 
Market-street church, Oakland, was 
from Luke xvi: 31—“If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead.” Captain Bray, late of the Morn- 
ing Star, now resident in Oakland, and 
connected with the Y. M. C. A., spoke 
at Market-street very interestingly Sun- 
day evening. 

The revival services at Bethany 
church, under Major Dixon ©. Will- 
iams, are continued this week. The 
attendance has steadily increased from 
evening to evening; the interest has 
deepened, and the results are such as 
give great joy on earth and, we believe, in 
heaven. At the close of the first week’s 
work there was reason to hope that more 
than thirty had been led to accept Christ 
as their Saviour, and to consecrate them- 
selves to him. Among these are some 
in whose coming to Christ we see answers 
to many prayers, and reaping from seed 
long sown. Many are strangers, but we 
have reason to believe that, through 
these, if we are faithful, and if pastors 
in the fields to which they return will 
carefully feed and fold these sheep, the 
blessing which we are receiving may be 
shared in some good measure by sister 
churches widely removed from us. And 
in this we shall greatly rejoice. Major 
Williams commends himself highly to 
us all. He has won a warm place in our 
Christian love. We find him a sincere, 
earnest, unselfish, transparent, believing 
the truth with all his heart, and so 
speaking it that others believe; having 


evangelist in an eminent degree. a 


Rev. Spalding Witter preached at the 
Olivét church on the ‘‘Profitableness of 
Religion.” The doors of the church 
were opened for the admission of mem- 
bers. Three members of a Catholic 
family, a mother, eon and daughter, were 
received into the church on profession; 
the last two were baptized. Others of 
that family are to follow. The pastor's 
theme at night was “Charles Brewster 
Rose, the Lost Child of Germantown.”’ 
The loss of the boy, the time, trouble 
and expense of the efforts to find him, 
their close approach to him in their 
search, the finding of other children in- 
stead of the lost pet of Germantown, the 
value of a single child as seen in the 
uprising of a nation to find him, and the 
boy’s inability to co-operate with those 
who were seeking him, were all used to 
illustrate the condition of lost sinners and 
the efforts to save them. A new and 
commodious hall has been built opposite 
the church, which is generously thrown 
open for the use of its social gatherings 
and festivals. A festival is to be held 
there this week, to obtain means to build 
anew church. The new Congregational 
church idea is growing in the minds and 
hearts of the friends of Olivet in Eureka 
Valley. 

Rev. Joseph Rowell of the Mariners’ 
church in this city presented the claims 
of the sailors at the Berkeley church Sab- 
bath morning. 


Mr. Detering spent last Sabbath at 
Temescal. 

“The Meaning of Infant Baptism 4 
and ‘‘The Presentation of Samuel” were 


the spirit of Christ and the gift of an| 


Scudder at the Alameda church. ‘‘Pe. 
ter and John before the Council” was the 
evening subject. 


Rev. L. R. Scudder officiated at the 
First church, Oakland, last Sabbath. 


Rev. W. S. Hamlin spent another 
pleasant Sabbath at San Mateo. 


At Crockett the pastor and Rev. W. 
H. Tubb commenced special services last 
Saturday evening. The Sabbath ser- 
vices were deeply impressive, Brother 
Tubb preaching both morning and even- 
ing. The services are being continued 
through this week, and the outlook is 
quite hopeful. 

The church at Saratoga observed June 
13th as Children’s Day. The church 
was beautifully decorated. Two children 
were baptized. The concert exercise of 
the Congregational Sabbath-school and 
Publishing Society was used, and a col- 
lection of $6.60 taken up for their misa- 
sionary work. There was also $4.40 
from the birthday gifts, that was sent 
for the same work. The church receiy- 
ed one by letter on June 6th. 

we 


Last Sabbath was a glad day in the 
church at Pescadero. It was communion 
day, and five new members were received 
into the church, two on confession of 
faith and three by letter. 


We have received a complete file of 
the Plymouth Record, commenced by 
the Plymouth church in October last, and 
continued monthly. It is interesting and 
very readable, and cannot but be very 
useful. Success to it in its good mission! 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The next meeting of 
the General Assembly will be at Omaha. 
The Second chureh at Los Angeles 
has decided to run without missionary 
help. Rev. T. L. Gulick of Las Ve- 
gas, N. M., is supplying the Berkeley 
chureb. 

Meruopist.—A revival ia in progress 
in Skyland. Twenty-five converts are 
already reported, and many seekers. 
Very excellent collections have been tak- 
en in Tulare City. Rev. J. L. Tref- 
ren is expected back from the East. 


Luraeran.—Rev. 0. C. Miller or- 
ganized an English Evangelical Lu- 
theran church in this city last Sab- 
bath, numbering forty members. Mr. 
Miller came to the city, and began 
preaching in Irving Hall, 139 Post 
street, only a few months ago. There 
he has gathered a good congregation, 
and now has organized a church. This 
work, under our good brother’s wise and 
faithful administration, has been remark- 
ably successful. The results show the 
real need of such an organization among 
us. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Rev. Alvin Ostrom, formerly of this 
State, but now of Kohala, Hawaii, 
preached in the Bethel church on May 
2d. 


Ten persons were to be received into 
the Fort-street church on Sunday morn- 
ing, June 6th. In the evening Profeseor 
W. C. Merritt was to preach the annual 
sermon on foreign missions, by appoint- 
ment of the Hawaiian Board. 


Captain Bray of the mission ship 
Morning Star has resigned, and becomes 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Oakland. The Captain was the first 
General Secretary of the Honolulu As- 
sociation, and filled the offiee very ac- 
ceptably, during a few months of shore 
life in 1883. Captain N. W. Turner 
has been appointed to succeed Captain 
Bray in charge of the Morning Siar. 


We regret to learn that our good 
friends, Professor W.C. and Mrs. Mer- 
ritt of Oahu College, Punahou, Honolu- 
lu, have lost their infant son, William 


Howard, aged 7 months and 5 days. 
SOUTH SEAS. 


Rev. Mr. Pearee of the London Mis- 
elonary Society left this city by the mail 
vessel on the Ist of this month, on his 
return to the Society Islands, after a 
visit of some two years in England. He 
was accompanied by his wife and two 
children. 

Rev. J. L. Green of Tahiti, who pass- 
ed through this city about two years ago, 
on his return to the islands, is expected 
here in about two months, en route to 
England, where his wife and family now 


are. 

Rev. Mr. Phillips of the Samoan 
Mission is now in this city, with his wife 
and daughter. He expects to leave on 
Monday for the East and England. 


Y. M.C. A. 


On Thursday, the subject, ‘‘Take 
heed how ye hear,’’ was well considered 
by the leader. Every one could profit 
by the exposition of this Scripture, and 
by the service ef song and prayer. The 
leader of the meeting told of the way a 
Y. M. C. A, at the East received a 
cheek from a business house for one thou- 
sand dollars. This was a matter in 
which he had a part. 

‘*Which Master Have You Chosen ?”’ 
was the theme on Friday. We all have 
a master. With some it is the world; 
with some it is pleasure; with some it is 
the devil; with some the Saviour of men. 
Which will you have? The testimony 
was from some who had just begun the 
service of our Lord on to those who had 
been many years and most of a lifetime 
his follower. Two rose for prayer, sig- 
nifying their desire to become disciples. 

Several requests for prayer were made 
on Monday. Some of these from those 
who have enjoyed the pleasure of sin for. 
a season are very affecting. Great effort 
is now made to reach those who have 
begun to wander. Prayer was asked for 
the breaking up of three places which are 
now frequented by about a thousand 
young men and young women. At one 
place of worship prayer is made daily for 
the closing of these places. Some gave 
testimony of having begun a new life, 
who asked prayer that they might eon- 
tinue on in the good way they have be- 


the subjects presented by Rev. W. W. 


gun. 
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WeEDNEsDAY, JuNE 16, 1886.] 


THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Missionary. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


The Sixtieth Anniversary. 


[Failing to receive a report from Dr. War- 
ren, we take the following from the Daily 


Saratogan.] 

Fally fifteen hundred ladies and gen- 
tlemen filled to repletion the handsome 
sanctuary of the First church at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, Tuesday evening, 
June 1st. Among those present were 
representatives of every State in the 
Union. It was a grand assembly, and a 
finer audience never gathered in Saratoga 
Springs on any previous occasion. Rev. 
Julius H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the society, called the audience 
toorder. Rev. Dr. Lyman Whiting of 
Williamstown, Mass., conducted the in- 
troductory services. The vast audience, 
led by the choir, rose to its feet and ren- 
dered in volume and great harmony the 
grand old hymn, ‘All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name.” 

Rev. Dr. James Brand of Oberlin, O., 
delivered the annual sermon, taking for 
his text the thirty-second verse of the 
12th chapter of the First Chronicles. 
He occupied over an hour in its delivery, 
and was listened to with rapt attention 
to the close. It was a very able produc- 
tion, and dealt forcibly with many of the 
leading questions of the day. Follow- 
ing the sermon the communion service 
was celebrated. It was conducted by 
Rev. Dr. A. S. Walker of Spencer, 
Mass., and Rev. Josiah Strong of Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING EXERCISES. 


A half-hour devotional meeting was 
held, commencing at 8:30 o’clock. The 
society was called to order by President 
Seelye at 9:12 o’clock. The number 
present reached fully twelve hundred 
ladies and gentlemen. 

President Seelye prefaced his remarks 
by paying a deserved tribute to the 
memory of the late Rev. Dr. C. L. 
Goodell of St. Louis, Mo., one of the 
Vice-Presidents, and who presided last 
year. He then spoke of the troubles 
that had recently developed in this coun- 
try, and dealt a severe rebuke to anarch- 
ism, which has been imported to these 
shores. There is a great feeling of un- 
rest in the land, and we must at once 
consider the question, ‘‘ How shall man’s 
relations to man be adjusted?” It is the 
incumbent duty of all Christian organi- 
zations to meet this issue promptly, and 
we, on our part, must face the task. 
The epeaker next referred to the differ- 
ent elements that are welded together in 
our body politic. Every nation of Eu- 
rope has contributed tv the composition 
of the American people, and we now, as 
a people, present a varied front. ‘The 
combination of all these elements is pro- 
ducing a people that has no precedent in 
history. The American mind, with its 
variety of elements, is broad and noble, 
and we should appreciate God’s provi- 
dences and properly care for the grand 
land he has given us to look after. 
- America is showing the world the beauty 
and grandeur of a broad kinship, and 
the advancement toward the universal 
brotherhood of man. ‘The social ques- 
tion must have areligious solution. The 
question of capital and labor is one of 
momentous proportions. Man must first 
be reconciled to God; then man must be 
reconciled to man. Mission work must 
be pushed forward with greater zeal than 
ever before; while laborivg for this Mis- 
sionary Society, we are working for the 
country. Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Clark, 
one of the secretaries, read a very inter- 
esting paper showing the progress of the 
work conducted under the direction of 
the society. Rev. Dr. W. M. Barrows, 
another of the society’s secretaries, read 
an ably prepared paper on ‘‘Denomina- 
tional Co-operation in Home Missionary 
Work.’’ Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Taylor of 
Providence, in a brief address, gave an 
account of the work in Rhode Ieland. 
Rev. Thomas G. A. Cote of Lowell 
spoke of the progress of the French 
evangelical work in Massachusetts. 
Rev. Chas. C. Creegan of Syracuse, 
made a plea for greater efforts in the 
south. 

At 3 o’clock p. m., inthe Methodist 
church lecture-room, the Society held its 
annual business meeting. Secretary 
Barrows submitted the annual report of 
the executive committee. Rev. Alex. 
H. Clapp, Treasurer, also submitted his 
report. The committee on comity, ap- 
pointed two years ago, not having report- 
ed, was discharged. The subject of 
holding the anniversary meeting occa- 
sioually or periodically in the West was 
taken up and was discussed at great 
length. The society being incorporated 
under the laws of New York, it was 
stated that the meetings must be held in 
this State. It was the sence of the meet- 
ing that the legislature be appealed to at 
its next session, in order that the so- 
ciety’s meetings may be held either in or 
out of the Empire State. It was decid- 
ed to hold the sixty-first anniversary in 
Saratoga Springs, in June, 1887. The 
matter of appointing a secretary to take 
charge of and direct city missionary 
work elicted a lengthy discussion. It 
was finally decided to leave the matter to 
a committee of five, to be chosen by the 
nominating committee. 

WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY MRETING. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Department in connection with the 
sixtieth anniversary of the A. H. M.S. 
was held in the main audience-room of 
the Methodist church, beginning at 2:30 
oclock p.m. The attendance was very 
large, composed almost wholly of ladies. 
The President, Mrs. H. S. Caswell of 
Brooklyn, occupied the chair. 

The opening address was made by 
Mrs. Caswell. Mrs. C. H. Taintor of 
Chicago, Ill., read the minutes of last 
year’s meeting, which was held in Sara- 


toga Springs. The Secretary’s report 
was submitted by Mrs. H. M. Shelton. 


Following the singing of the hymn, ‘‘O 
God, beneath thy guiding hand,” Mrs. 
A. B. Peebles gave an interesting ac- 
count of the work in Utah. Mrs. A.J. 
Drake, who labors in the Dakota mission 
field, with her husband, referred to the 
energetic efforts put forth in that section 
to further the cause of Christ. Miss 
Stark sang, ‘‘Oh, rest in the Lord.” 
She was followed by Rev. A. B. Peebles, 
who supplemented his wife’s remarks 
concerning the Utah field of labor. The 
work among the Bohemians ard Poles 
was explained by Rev. H. A. Schauffler, 
who ehowed that commendable progress 
was being made. He wanted ten thou- 
sand dollars with which to forward this 
work. Mrs. H. S. Caswell presented 
the foilowing six brief practical points for 
the women of the churches this year: 

‘*Firsi— Will you—representing the 
women of our churches—secure from 
personal friends, from your mission cir- 
cle, and from each sister in your church, 
an extra offering to this society to meet 
this need of $10,000 for work among our 
foreign population ? | 

**Second—Will you see to it that Miss 
Eddy’s S. S. Con. exercises are given in 
every Sunday-school within your reach, 
and that they take up a collection, or 
make an appropriation from the Sunday- 
school treasury, for the Children’s Bohe- 
mian Fund of $3,000? 

Third—Will you aim to have the 


Home Missionary taken by every family | 8 


in yourchurch? Tell them that sixty 
cents a year is only five cents a month. 
And will you send us any items of in- 
terest on Home Missions, that we may 
publish them for the benefit of others ? 

‘* Fourth —Will you, remembering that 
the field is constantly enlarging, do all 
you have done the past year, and multi- 
ply it by two? 

‘* Fifth—Will -you give five minutes a 
day this year to prayerful thought upon 
Home Missions? 

‘*Slath—Shall we, by personal effort, 
try and win our sisters in the Church of 
Christ to seek first the kingdom of God, 
this year ?” 


WEDNESDAY EVENING MEETING. 


Another immense audience filled the 
Washington-street Methodist church. 
President Seelye oceupied the chair. 
The subject for the evening was ‘‘ Work 
in Cities and Among Immigrant Popula- 
tion.” The President introduced Ira D. 
Sankey, who called upon all to join with 
him in singing that grand old hymn, 
**Nearer, My God, to Thee.” It was ren- 
dered in volume and in harmony. Mr. 
Sankey then sang, in the Scotch dialect, 
the hymn,“‘My Ain Countree.’’ Rev. Dr. 
J. G. Roberts of Brooklyn, the first 
speaker, touched upon the dangers that 
threaten our Christianity. They are here 
—immigration, Romanism, intemperance 
and socialism. All these are gathered 
in the cities—the cancer spots of the 
body politic. Sixty-nine per cent, 
of Cleveland, 70 of Boston, 89 of 
New York, and 91 of Chicago, are 
foreigners or their children. Romanism 
is opposed to free thought and our free 
institutions, Intemperance is increasing 
in our land, and especially in the cities; 
saloons are recruiting offices for hell. 
Sccialism, communism and anarchism 
develop in the cities. New York city 
has no less than 60,000 communists and 
10,000 anarchists. The great chain of 
cities in this country is continually grow- 
ing larger, and crime is also making hor- 
rible strides. The cities are becoming 
Roman Catholic, and in many wards 
there is not a single Protestant; notice- 
ably is this so in Brooklyn, Chicago and 
Boston. In many cities the Protestants 
have crowded their churches so closely 
together that they are not half filled, 
and it is a continual struggle for exist- 
ence. The cities are the centers of the 
greatest dangers and the greatest need. 
We must arouse to the demands of the 
times. We must employ better general- 
ship than now shown in fighting the evil 
efforts of our enemies. The great trouble 
with us is that we have not followed the 
apostolic methods of securing the great 
cities for Christ. Paul worked in large 
centers of population. Our polity is 
adapted to the city, and we must utilize 
our strength and resources. Where work 
in cities has been conducted by Congre- 
gationalists, we have surpassed other 
denominations in evangelizing the masses. 
We must not have any go-as-you-please 
policy, but must adhere to a strict, for- 
ward polity. Where the population is 
the thickest, we must place our men, and 
erect churches. This is the way to con- 
front the enemy. Christ loves all souls, 
and every one is equally dear to him. 
We ought to love the little church on 
the mountain or prairie just as well as we 
do the metropolitan edifice, but the latter 
does an immense amount of good. Rev. 
EK. A. Adams, superintendent of the 
work among the Bohemians in Chicago, 
Ill., said, in substance: We want to 
bring the Bohemian of to-day up to the 
standard of those Bohemians of three or 
four centuries ago. They, as a race, 
have been greatly oppressed. We must 
elevate them. Mr. Adams spoke of the 
progress made in the schools established 
among the Bohemians in the above city. 
The best way to settle this ‘‘foreign 
question” among us is to bring them in 
contact with our people. There are 17,- 
000 Bohemians in Chicago, and we are 
gradually winning them over to us. 
The Romish Church would lead the Chi- 
cago Bohemians straight to atheism, and 
the next step is anarchism. The Roman 
Catholic priests sought to stop the Prot- 
estant mission work, but they cannot do 
it. The audience rose and joined Mr. 
Sankey in singing ‘‘Bringing in the 
Sheaves.” | 

Rev. William G. Puddeford of Mich- 
igan said there were some ‘‘other parts 
of the country besides these small cities.” 
In enthusiastic language and forcible ar- 
gument, he presented graphic pictures of 
life in the mission field. He spoke of 
the various nationalities found in the 
West, and he said that it was the dut 
of the society to see that they were am 


dressed by people of their own language. importance of increasing Sunday-school 


Men murt be specially adapted for mis- 
sion work, and proper training schools 
should be organized in every section. A 
ten years’ college education is very good 
in its way, but what is more desirable is 
a strong constitution able to stand hard- 
ships, and to this add an unlimited 
amount of zeal. As an illustration he 
said that a razor was a very good thing 
to cut with, but it is of no earthly ac- 
count when it came to chopping wood. 


THURSDAY MORNING'S SESSION. 


The devotional meeting, which began 
at 8:30 o’clock and lasted a half-hour, 
was attended by some six ‘hundred per- 
sons. The regular session of the Amer- 
ican Congregational Union was called to 
order at 9 o’clock by Rev. Dr. William 
M. Taylor of New York city, the Presi- 
dent of the American Congregational 
Union, who said: ‘‘Let us begin the ex- 
ercises of the Union by singing ‘I love 
Thy kingdom, Lord.’” An address was 
then made by the Secretary, Rev. Dr. 
H. L. Cobb of New York city. The 
American Congregational Union was or- 
ganized in New York city on May 11, 
1853, and up to November 1, 1885, had 
disbursed $1,346,562.20. Up to No- 
vember 21, 1885, it had aided in erecting 
1,551 churches in 44 States and Territo- 
ries, The average amount paid to each 
church was $543.17. Of the money 
iven or loaned to churches up to May1, 
1885, $141,061.37 has been paid back, 
and of this amount the aided churches 
have contributed $77,389.28. The larg- 
est amount received in one year (1865- 
66) was $123,216.06; that year 1,495 
churches making contributions. In 1884- 
85, 1,401 churches contributed, the ag- 
gregate amount being $105,798.33. The 
demands for the present year call for 


| $200,000. Five hundred and forty-two 


Congregational churches have no place 
of worship. It is hoped to erect 200 
churches and as many parsonages the 
present year. 

Joseph Cook took the platform. He 
said that there were still six sound semi- 
naries left in the Congregational body. 
He had just returned from the West, 
where revivals and riots abounded. He 
dealt socialism, communism and anarch- 
ism a terrific blow. 

President Taylor said that the Congre- 
gational Union was the daughter of the 
Home |Mission Society, and he returned 
thanks to the latter for the opportunity 
granted the Union to present its claims. 
He spoke of the work done by the Union 
in the erection of churches and parson- 
ages. He spoke of the unmingled satis- 
faction he had derived from the work 
done through his ‘‘hobby’’ of the parson- 
age fund. He then spoke of the recent 
anarchist troubles, and said that it im- 
pressed upon us the necessity of prose- 
cuting the work of evangelization. The 
church must mediate between capital and 
labor, and the one cure is the gospel of 
the Lord, Jesus Christ. Kindliness, 
courtesy, godliness and piety must be 
employed in order to solve the great prob- 
lem that is threatening the land. Capi- 
talists and laborers must recognize each 
other as man and man; break down the 
social partition that separates them. 
Congregationalists must do their duty. 
The gospel must be taken to the rich as 
well as the poor, for there is as much in- 
difference among those who live on ave- 
nues as in the slums. 

At 10:20 o’clock President Seelye took 
the chair and resumed its sessions. Rev. 
Dr. Simeon Gilbert of Chicago, IIl., 
read the report of the committee on Sec- 
retary Clark’s paper. Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam Hayes Ward of New York city read 
the report of the committee on Secretary 
Barrows’ paper on ‘‘ Denominational Co- 
operation in Home Missionary Work.’’ 
Dr. Ward supplemented the report with 
some brief remarks favoring comity among 
the evangelical churches. This decade 
is being marked by the gradual drawing 
together of the churches in the work of 
Christ; they are approaching a union, 
and the denominational divisions will 
eventually pass away. Rev. Dr. George 
S. F. Savage of Chicago, lll., deemed it 
a pleasure to cordially accept the report 
presented by Dr. Ward. He endorsed 
it fully in spirit and sentiment. The 
missionary problem of to-day is unlike 
that of sixty years ago. God has en- 
larged the field. It is said that New 
England has moved to the West, and 
that Dublin moved into New England. 
It is our bounden duty to sustain the 
home mission work in New England as 
well as in the West and South. Dr. 
Savage made a strong and earnest plea 
for a union of all the evangelical church- 
es in the miesion field: in order to save 
America for Christ. The day is not far 
distant when all churches will join hands 
in evangelizing the land; God speed that 
day. Rev. Dr. Millard of Norwich, Ct., 
said that Christian union is necessary to 
evangelization. The denominational dif- 
ferences at present retard the work. 
The coming question in the church is 
union. Christian unity must come. 
The best form of Christianity in the 
world is to be found in America, and 
here we must join in union—co-operation 
between all branches. We should say 
to all churches, We will be brothers. 
Consolidated, we can move against the 
evils of socialism, anarchism and intem- 
perance. The report was accepted. The 
nominating committee reported the names 
of Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott of New}York, 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Johnson of Connecticut, 
Alfred S. Barnes'of New York, Rev. Dr. 
J. G. Roberts of New York, and Rev. 
Josiah Strong of Ohio, as the committee 
to whom is referred the appointment of a 
secretary on city missionary work. 

The Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society met at 2 o’clock 
Pp, M., and was called to order by the 
President, Samuel B. Capen, Esq., of 
Boston, Mass. President Capen stated 
that the missionary and business depart- 
ments of this society are two separate in- 
stitutions. The business department is 
self-sustaining, and contributes to the 
missionary department. He urged the 


work, believing that it was one of the 
most effective kinds of missionary work. 
The receipts for the year ending April 
30th were $25,576.73; number of new 
Sunday-echools aided, 339; Sunday- 
schools helped, in addition to the above, 
1,614; pergons gathered into new Sun- 
day-schools, 18,000; missionaries at 
present employed, 12. The average 
gain of Congregational Sunday-schools, 
per year, 1879-82, was 4,709; in 1883 
—84, was 11,889; gain in 1885 was 3l,- 
977. The especial work of this society 
ia to plant permanent Sunday-schools in 
destitute places, and hold the ground un- 
til the American Home Missionary Socie- 
ty and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and American Congregational Union 
can follow with the church and the pastor 
and the building. In the United States 
there are 7,000,000 children outside of 
religious influences, and they should be 
reached. It is estimated that $100,000 
is needed for missionary Sunday-school 
work during the year, the society to 
place at least one general Sunday-school 
missionary in each State, and to increase 
the number of lay helpers. The follow- 
ing is the proportion for each State in or- 
der to secure the $100,000: Maine, 
$4,000; New Hampshire, $3,000; Ver- 
mont, $3,000; Massachusetts, $39,000; 
Rhode Island, $2,500; Connecticut, 
$15,000; New York, $10,000; New 
Jersey, $2,500; Ohio, $3,500; Illinois, 
$6,000; Missouri, $1,500; Michigan, 
$3,000; Wisconsin, $1,500; lowa, 
$2,500; Minnesota, $500; California, 
$1,000. 

Rev. George M. Boynton of Boston, 
Mass., spoke of the work of the Sunday- 
school missionaries. They are needed 
because it was found that Sunday-school 
work was being neglected. The mission- 
aries discovered quite a namber of 
churches without a Sunday-school. A 
number of dead churches have been re- 
stored to life through the instrumentality 
of Sunday-school missionaries. Our prin- 
cipal work is in the small hamlets of the 
West. A school can be organized where 
there are not enough people for a church. 

Rev. H. A. Schauffler of Cleveland, 
O., said that there are 300,000 Bohem- 
ians in this couatry, but there is not a 
single Protestant publication in their lan- 
guage. This society should supply the 
deficiency. Mission work must be pros- 
ecuted among this people, the same as is 
being done for other nationalities. Our 
enemies hate the Sunday-schools, and do 
everything they can to stop them. 

Rev. A. E. Dunning, the Secretary, 
made some brief joule, showing what 
has been done by the society, and also 
what is hoped to be accomplished during 
the present year. 

At 3:20 o’clock the American Home 
Missionary Society resumed its session, 
President Seelye in the chair. Rev. Le- 
roy Warren of Michigan, one of the rep- 
resentatives from the-field, said that last 
year that State contributed $14,435 to 
missions, This year $17,000 will be 
raised for home mission work. Twenty- 
two counties of that State have nota 
single Congregational church, and there 
is ample room for home missionary work. 
Michigan still needs the strong aid of the 
Home Missionary Society, but soon hopes 
to be self-sustaining. Rev. S. F. Gale 
gave an account of the mission work in 
Florida. There are thirty-one Congre- 
gational churches in that State, of which 
fourteen have been organized during the 
last twelve months. There is. but one 
parsonage. Thirty-three missionaries 
have been employed in that field, and of 
this number twenty-five are still there, 
and propose to stay. Rev. J. H. Morley 
spoke of the work in Minnesota. At St. 
Paul and Minneapolis churches are being 
established in destitute wards. The 
work in the country is flourishing. The 
year has been blessed with revivals, no- 
ticeably during last winter. Rev. H.C. 
Simmons of North Dakota said that there 
were more lies told about the climate of 
that section than any other region of the 
‘country. He considered it the best and 
most even climate in the land; it is 
healthful and invigorating. The great 
demand in North Dakota is. men for the 
mission field. It is proposed to locate a 
college ‘in North Dakota. Rev. D. L. 
Leonard spoke of the condition of 
the mission work in Utah. He said 
that the average Mormon is twenty 
times worse than the average an- 
archist for mischief and deviltry. The 
population is densely ignorant, and the 
Mormons are enslaved in mind and body, 
and are being robbed by the Mormon 
Church. The Mormons are a perplexing 
national question. Mr. Leonard reported 
progress in Congregational mission work 
in the Territory. The Mormon Govern- 
ment was never more determined to op- 
pose the United States Government than 
to-day. There is danger brewing in 
Utah Territory, and the Mormon lobby is 
making itself felt in Washington. The 
lobby caused the removal of Governor 
Murray, who simply did no more than 
his duty. Rev. Dr. J. H. Warren 
spoke of the state of mission work in 
California. Congregationalists are doing 
effective work in that State. California 
is to be a populous State, and we must 
keep abreast with the advancement by 
the planting of a large number of new 
churches. Additional funds are needed 
to plant new churches there. He said 
that in 1899 the California Aseociation 
would celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, 
and he extended a pressing invitation to 
the American Home Missionary Society 
to meet on the Pacific Slope at that time. 
Rev. C. C. Otis explained the work in 
Washington Territory. He said that the 
home missionaries are doing a good 
work, and forty-five churches have al- 
ready been organized. He expressed 
himself in favor of comity, adding, ‘‘My 
dear friends, you will find that the Pres- 
byterians out there are Christians.”’ 


THE CLOSING SESSION. 


The Thursday evening session was 
called to order at 7:35 o’clock by Presi- 


dent Seelye. There was a very large 


attendance. The session was opened by 
singing the hymn, ‘‘Work, for the Night 
is Coming.’’ Rev. Dr. M. M. G. Dana 
of St. Paul, Minn., spoke of the new 
conception of the vastness and value of 
our common country. Patriotism is a 
grand thing, and all should love their 
country. We should love our country 
for Christ’s sake. Rev. Professor H. 
M. Scott of Chicago, Ill., gave a sketch 
of the Chicago Seminary, with which he 
is connected. He spoke of the vast 
amount of work to be done among the 
foreigners, and held that they must be 
addressed by people in their own tongue. 
Rev. William E. Merriman of Massachu- 
cetts, in reviewing the meeting, was 
pleased at the instruction imparted, the 
inspiration given, and the cheering news. 
This society has lost its provincialism, 
and become cosmopolitan. We must 
Christianize the Asiatics, lest they heath- 
enize us. The very name of this society 
is an inspiration—American Home Mis- 
sionary iety. Ever t of our 
country shall be a home for Jesus Christ. 
President Seelye then (9:20 P. m.) for- 
mally closed the sixtieth anniversary of 
the A. H. M. S., and called upon Rev. 
Dr. Clapp to pronounce the benediction. 

This society will convene again in Sar- 
. Springs, on Tuesday evening, June 

1887. 


Helping Young Men. 


The Employment Bureau of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of this city, 
which was established about two years 
ago, has been successful beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of those who were 
instrumental in its establishment. About 
eight hundred young men have found | 
situations since the department opened, 
varying from manual labor to responsible 
and lucrative positions, and, so far as 
known, only one man hag proved himself 
unworthy of the assistance rendered. 
The Association charges no fee, either to 
employer or employe, but they insist that 
all young men applying for situations 
shall give references as to moral charac- 
ter, fidelity, ability, etc., and unless they, 
are able to secure suitable recommenda- 
tions from the last place employed, their 
applications are not entertained. This 
fact insures reliable help, and helps those 
young men who are willing to help them- 
selves; but lazy, unreliable, shiftless 
young men are not, in any sense, encour- 
aged. Among the varied lines of prac- 
tical work done by the Association, there 
is no department more important than 
the Employment. Hundreds of young 
men are coming to this city every month, 
and it is almost impossible for them to 
secure employment, unless they are us- 
sisted by some influential friend. The 
Association is able to furnish help in 
most any line, at a very short notice, 
either in or out of the city. Business 
men, and the public in general, are re- 
quested to make their application at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, 232 Sutter street, where they 
will be sure to find just such help as they 
may need. Testimonies as to the effi- 
ciency of this department of the Associ- 
ation work are conetantly being received 
from business men who have secured help 
through it. Many of our first citizens 
are not only interested in the work of the 
Association, and contribute toward its 
support, but are officers, taking a lived] 
interest in the management of its affairs. 
This fact, and the success which is at- 
tending its efforts, gives the institution a 
deserved popularity in our community. 


Last Sunday evening was a time of 
refreshing to the W.C. T. U. women 
of our city of San Francisco. Mrs. Le- 
titia Youmans, President of the W. C. 
T. U. of the Dominion of Canada, isa 
distinguished, eloquent and able lecturer. 
This lady discoursed in the first Bap- 
tist church on Eddy street, holding her 
audience spell-bound for an hour and a 
er subject, being ‘*‘Haman’s 

icense,’’ was brought down to this pres- 
ent age, showing the similitude of the li- 
quor license system of to-day and the li- 
cense granted by the King Ahasuerus to 
the wicked Haman to destroy a whole na- 
tion of people. 

Her lecture was excellent. Mrs. Le- 
titia Youmans stands side by side with 
our own National President, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, and deserves a place in the 
hearts of our people; and wécan only 
hope that arrangements can be made for 
her to address us again. The lady. is 
traveling in the West for her health, and 
after filling a few engagements will go in- 
to British Columbia for a season. . She 
will fill an appointment at Pacific Grove 
on the 16th of June, which day we be- 
lieve is set apart for the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or wders. 
SoLD ONLY IN cAaNs. ROY G POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 
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The Pilgrim Teacher 


LESSON NOTES. By M. C. Hazard. 

HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS, 

TIMELY ARTICL ES FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOLARS. 

DISCRIMINATING BOOK NOTICES. 

MONTHLY REPORTS OF AS. 8S. LIBRA- 
RY READING COMMITTEE. 

CONGREGATIONAL NEWS FOR CONGRE- 
GATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER. Monthly.—Terms: 
Single Copy, per year, 65 cents; Six Gopies 
or more, to one address, 55 cents. 


SPECIAL OFPFER.—To any who are not 
subscribers to the PILGRIM TEACHER, and 
who will now subscribe for the year 1887, at 


regular individual or club rates, we will send | 


it for the remainder of the year 1886, without 
charge—18 issues for one year’s subscription. 


oo" SAMPLE COPIES FREE._-yp 
Congregational ‘Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society, 

BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


Hymns of Praise. 


WITH TUNES. 
A New Book for Use in the 
SABBATH-SCHOOL 
THB.... 


PRAYER-MEETING. 


By Geo A. Bell and Hubert P. Main. Price 
$3.60 per dozen, or $30.00 per hundred. 
Do not purchase until you have examined 


San Francisco Presbyterian Book Depos’y 


No. 13 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, - California 
REV. W. W. BRIER & SON, Depositaries. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. « 
Between Kearny and —* Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


OF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


“HOME” LUNCH 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent stewardef to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


~, Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Established in S. F. for Fifteen Years 


ALTHOUSE WIND-MILLS AND 


Are warranted to be perfectly self-regulating. and not to blow 


down in the most severe gale, 


the best. 


sizes and styles, of iron and brass, adapted to every conceivable use. In addition to ps and 
windmills, we carry the largest and most complete stock of ax of all sizes, Pipe Fi Brass . 
Goods, Hose, Lawn Mowers, etc. SEND FOR NEW OA GUE, No. 12. 


wind increases its speed. 
The material used in ts 
construction and the qual- 
ity of workmanship being 


of its machinery making 
it almost impos 
get out of order; therefore 
when once erected no fur- 
ther expense is attached to 
it. The ease with which 
it runs—starting at the 
least pereeptible breeze, 
and never stopping unless 
’ the wind ceases to blow. 
It is an ornament to any 
place, running smoothly STAR FORCE PUMP 
without noise. 


03” Suction and Force Pumps for hand, windmill or 


Send for cat” 
Its chief points of merit 
are: Its ability to take alogue of 
aan itself in the sever- PUMPs, 
est gale—being #0 arrang- 
ed that no increase of 


The simplicity 
sible to 


wer use, of which we make several 


WOODIN & LITTLE, 509 & 511 Market St., S. F., Cal. 
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7 All work guaranteed. 
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Home Ciréle. 


TWO EPITAPHS. 


| 


[‘‘Memento Mori.” ‘“GEDENKE zu LEBEN.”] 


* Think of death!” the Gravestones say— 
** Peace to Life’s mad striving!” 
But the churchyard daisies—‘‘Nay, 
Think of living!” 


‘Think of Life!” the sunbeams say, 
O’er the dia! flying. 
But the slanting shadows, ‘‘Nay, 
Think of Dying!” 


** Think of Death!” the night birds say, 
On the storm-blast driving: 
But the building swallows—‘ ‘Nay, 
Think of living!” 


‘* Think of Life!” the broad winds say, 
Tbrough the old trees sighing: 
But the whirling leaf-dance— “Nay, 

Think of dying!” 


‘ Think of death!” the sad bells say, 
Faithful record giving; 
Clash the merry Yule-peal—‘ ‘Nay, 
Think of Living!” 


Dying, Living, glad or loath, 
On God's Rood relying; 
Pray He fit us ail for both— 
Living, Dying! — Spectator. 


The Longfellow Family. 


A correspondent writing from Boston 
says: An Illinois lady wrote me this 
week inquiring about the children of the 
poet Lovgfellow, a matter naturally sug- 
gested by the recent publication of his 
biography. As the subject may also in- 
terest other of my readers, I will devote 
a few lines to it. 

Mr. Longfellow was married in his 
early youth to Mary Stover, a daughter 
of one ot the professors of bis alma ma- 
ter, Bowduin College. On his trip to 
Europe, preparatory to assuming the 
Harvard profeseorehip, she died at Rot- 
terdam in November, 1835, leaving no 
children. Mr. Longfellow passed the 
following wioter in Hiedelkerg. In Jan- 
uary, 1836, he writes his father: 

“It is now two montbs since i have 
wrilten you, yet I have hardly courage to 
begin this letter. I feel very diecour- 
aged aud dejected, and the recollection 
of the last three months of my life over- 
whelms me with unceasing sorrow. 

‘*Every day makes me more conscious 
of the loses 1 bave euffered in Mary’s 
death, and when | think how gentle and 
affectionate and good ehe was, every mo- 
ment of her life, even to the last, and 
that she will be no more with me in this 
world—the sense of my bereavement ia 
deep and unutterable. 

**You cau well imagine that it requires 
a great cflort for me to discipline my 
thoughts to regular study. [am doing, 
however, all that I can.” 

The succeeding summer passed in 
Switzerland, where he met Miss Frances 
Appleton, then a maiden of 19, travel- 
ing with her parents in Europe. It is she 
who is the ‘‘Mary Ashburton” of Hyper- 
ion. Mr. Longfellow was enamored of 
her, but she declined his offer. Mies 
Appleton wae the daughter of a worthy 
merchant and patron of the arts, Cap- 
tain Nathan Appleton, whose eldest son, 
‘‘Tom” Appleton, is remembered as the 
Boston wit, and whose youngest son, 
Captain Nathan Appleton, is now at work 
with De Leeseps in the Panama Canal 
scheme. At this time Miss Appleton 
was tbe mistress of her father’s magnifi- 
cent Beacon-street home, her mother 
having been dead some years, and she 
was not tempted to resign her independ- 
ence. Finally, after a lapse of six years, 
during which time Mr. Longfellow had 
become established as a professor at Har- 
vard, and his father had married bring- 
ing a mistrees to the home, Miss Apple- 
ton reconaidered her determination and 
became the wife of the young poet, whose 
enthusiastic devotion to her had never 
waned. Many years after they were 
married he made this journal mention of 
““F,”’ (his wife, Frances Appleton Long- 
fellow), among scores of other admiring 
references to her in his daily record: 

‘*With F. at a splendid ladies’ dinner 
party at Prescott’s; between twenty and 
thirty guests; | never 8aw so many wom- 
en at one table. * * * My own 
wife I name last, but think of aa firat 
among them all. Altogether, a very 
charming banguet.’’ 

This lady was the mother of Longfel- 
low’s children, the eldest of whom, Mr. 
Charles P. Longfellow, is a gentleman of 
leisure and a great traveler, passing much 
time in the Oriént. The second son is 
Mr. Ernest Longtellow, the well-known 
artist, who lives in Cambridge. Miss 
Longfellow, the eldest daughter, has nev- 
er married. The second daughter, Edith, 
married Richard Dana, playfully known 
in Boston as ‘‘Richard the III,” and 
they live on Mount Vernon street, in this 
city. The youngest, Miss Annie, was 
married last autumn to Mr. Joseph 
Thorpe, a Boston lawyer, and a brother 
of Mra. Ole Bull. They live in Cam- 
bridge. 

In the portfolio of Mr. Longfellow, 
soon after his death, were found the fol- 
lowing lines. which were written by him 
in July, 1879, and which were not made 
public until recently: 

‘In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 

A gentle face—the face of one long dead— 

er = me from the wall, where round its 

The night lamp cast a halo of pale light. 

Here in this room she died, and soul more 
white 

Never through martyrdom of fire was led 

To its repose; nor can in books be read 

The legend of a life more benedight. 

There is a mountain in the distant West 

That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 

Displays a cross of snow upon its side; 

Such is the cross I bear upon my breast 

These eighteen years, through all the chang- 


ing scenes 
And oT changeless since the day she 


The Princess Kung. 


“The- Princess Kung has b3en c nvert-. 


ed to Obristianity, and keeps the Sab. 
bath! At least, so says the Rev. J. L. 
Whiting of Peking, as quoted in the 
Chinese Recorder and Missionary Jour- 


nal. The statement is made on the au- 
thority of a Chinese lady intimate with 
Mr. Whiting’s family, who used to be 
connected with the Kurg housebold, and 
who now spende a good deal of the time 
in the Prince’s palace. According to 
the lady, the princess has become so 
deeply convinced of the truth of the 
Christian faith, through reading certain 
missionary publications, that she deposed 
her idols, burnt her Baddhist missals, 
and now holds a service every Sunday 
with fifteen of her attendants. The story 
is truly surprising. Some years ago we 
heard that the Princess Kung was dead; 
the imperi@l convert, we suppose, is her 
successor.” 

A China missionary sends in the above 
clipping from a Shanghai paper, adding 
some explanations about the princess and 
her husband, which, though vot intended 
for public print, we take the liberty to so 
use: 

“I saw in several papers mention of 
the conversion of Princess Kung, but 
did not think much about it until [ saw 
this little scrap using Mr. Whiting’s 
name, and then I remembered that the 
palace of Prince Kung is not far from 
Mr. Whiting’s, and. that while 1 was in 
Peking I heard Mrs. Whiting say that 
eome lady in the palace was manifesting 
much interest in the Cbristian books and 
in the doctrine. Mr. Whitiog is a very 
cautious, candid man, and with him for 
authority, I cannot doubt the truth of 
this good news. 

‘*Prince Kung was eo pleased with 
the friendly weleome given the Chinese 
boys sent over to the United States by 
the Chinese Education Commission that 
he expressed his satisfaction in a personal 
note of thanks to the United States Min- 
ister. In 1863 the prince made an ap- 
preciative offering of a medal and ten 
thousand taels to Col. Gordon, the victo- 
rious leader of the Chineee forces, but the 
gift was declined.”—Heaihen Woman's 


— 


Mrs. Hawthorne. 


When Sophia Hawihorne’s eldest child 
was still an infant she wrote tober moth- 
er: ‘In my eailiest childbood I remem- 
ber gome portions of my life only, when 
at some crisis of excitement or trouble 
you said to me softly, ‘My love.’ The 
tone, the words, used to pour balm and 
comfort over my whole being. Then I 
did not know how to thank you, but now 
I know well enough, and | remember it. 
when my child is in the same mood, and 
I also say to her, ‘My love,’ and with 
the same effect.’’ 

When very young Sophia is described 
as having been passionate and willful, 
and with more than the ordinary child’s 
ingenuity in mischief. Yet ebe wae, as 
we have seen, exceedingly sensitive to 
apy appeal to her affections. Human 
severity might have made her a rebel; 
the chastening and restraint that ber rich, 
passionate nature needed came in anoth- 
er way. From her earliest childhood 
she suffered from beadaches, intermittent 
attacks of intense prostrating pain, to 
which she remained subject anti! she was 
over thirty. What lessone of trust, con- 
tent, forbearance, sympathy, this long 
suffering taught her—from what peril 
ber isolation and helplessness during that 
period eaved her, we can only infer. But 
in all her letters and journals there is no 
bint of complaint. A little story of a 
dream which she used to tell to her child- 
dren illustrates the spirit in which she re- 
garded her trouble. She dreamed that 
one supny day a thick cloud came be- 
tween her and the sun. Then suddenly 
it broke, and she saw that it bad been 
formed of thousands of tiny birde with 
brilliant plumage, who as they flew away, 
burst into song which thrilled ber so with 
its sweetness that she awoke, weeping for 
sheer delight. Those who look upward, 
not downward, at the shadows in their 
path, may see not eeldom, as she did, 
that they are cast by the wings of God’s 
protecting angels.—Sel. 


A Clever Humming-Bird. 


tell you how a clever humming- 
bird shielded her little ones from the rain. 


There they were, a nestful, and the rain 


beginning to fall. The people who had 
watched the nest out of their window 
were concerned about the young birds, 
but the mother-bird evidently was pre- 
pared for the emergency. Near the nest 
grew a large leaf—it was a butternut 
tree—and on one side of the nest a small 
twig stuck out. When the drops began 
to fall, she came quickly, and, with many 
tugs, pulled the leaf over the little nest, 
for a roof, and booked it by the twig on 
the other side, which held it firmly. 
Thus the feathered babies were kept 
as dry under their green roof as if their 


house had been built by a carpenter, | 


like the sparrow-houees all around on the 
trees, 

When the rain was over, the mother 
came back and nnhooked the leaf.—<Sz. 
Nicholas for June. 


Every-Day Religion. 


Every-day religion is the foundation of 
thoroughness, which is another word for 
trathfulness or honesty. Workmen that 
slight their work, whether they make 
shirts for a living, or sermons, build 
houses or ships, raise flocks or families, 
will be some day or other found out. 
We want clothes tbat will not rip, vessels 
tbat will not leak, and bridges that will 
not break down. So we want characters 
that will stand temptation, and not snap 
asunder under the eudden pressures of 
life.— New York Evangelist. 


Costly Vanity. 


A story told by Rev. Dr. Barrows at 
the Home Missionary Society at Sarato- 
ga had a point in it: ‘*A young home 
missionary went East to Saratoga, and 
saw there the eplendors of the ladies’ 
costumes. Writing back to his wife he 
said it was perfectly eplendid, and that 
one lady’s was worth just one meeting 
house, forty-four cottage organs and 


twenty-three Sabbath-achool libraries.” 


baby! Ob, my baby!’’ 


Nearing the Harbor. 


I remember on one return voyage from 
China in a sailing ship, as we were about 
to enter the harbor at New York, I bad 
blacked my boots and changed my drees 
to go ashore, when there came a head 
wind and drove us out to sea, where, 
during four days, we were baffled by 
storms and tossed by the billows in a 
more fru-trating and furious manner than 
we had been during the whole voyage 
from the other side of the world. 

Thus it is when a man is just abont to 
enter the portals of peace, Satan raises 
all the bead-winds of doubt and storms 
of temptation at his command, and if he 
can’t sink the ship just at the mouth of 
the harbor, he frighten the poor souls 
on board with the threatenings of lost, 
and lead them in anguish to the pilot for 
help. And the longer the voyage and 
the more prominent the service of the 
passenger, the more thick and thundering 
the aseailments from the fiendish foe. 

In a battle between two contending ar- 
mies, the sharpshooter, who can see a 
man wearing a featheror epaulettea, will 
point at that figure and pick him off if he 
can. So the enemy of all righteousness, 
if be can find some one promoted, either 
justly or unjusily, will strive either to 
foul his p'umage or fell bis person. The 
king is in greater danger from the astas- 
sin than is the beggar, and the man upon 
his knees bas no fear to fall, while the 
one at the top of the ladder is endanger- 
ed by his giddy height. 

Though Satan can never rob a Chris- 
tian of his crown, yet suchis his malice 
that he will tempt, in order to spoil bim 
of his comforts. The aged who have 
lost the freshnees and flower of youth, the 
pleasures of work aud the stimulus of 
wealth in the strepgth of manhood, 
wanting all these, are happy with Christ 
alone, but having all there and more, if 
wanting Christ, they are miserable.— 


Standard. 


Incidents at a Fire in Constantinople 


We saw a youvg woman brought out 
of a burning bhoure with a copper kettle 
in ber hand. She was ecreaming wildly, 
The wom- 
an had been engaged in the kitchen, with 
ber infant in ber arms, and bad been bus- 
ily occupied saving her cooking utensils 
by throwing them into the cisteru, quite 
unconscious that ber dwelling was al- 
ready on fire, The firemen, having di-- 
covered her in that perilous place, bad 
rushed into the kitchen and forced ber to 
hasten out. Oa her way she bad erpied 
a copper kettle, aud had instinctively 
seized it; but in her fright and bewilder- 
ment she bad thrown her baby into the 
cistern instead of the kettle. Fortunate- 
ly, a sturdy fellow succeeded in 1e2cuing 
the baby, and restoring it to the distract- 
ed mother. 

The other incident was even more 
dreadful. As we stood looking at the 
fire, we beheld a man struggling, and the 
next moment saw him thrown deliberate- 
ly into the flames. 

George and I exchanged looks of bor- 
ror, but the bystanders seemed to pay 
little heed to the occurrence, merely re- 
marking that the man was an incendiary 
who had been caugbt ip the act of spread- 
ing the fire for the purpose of robbery. — 
St, Nicholas. 


The Value of a Cent, 


It is astonishing bow emall a sum will 
equare individual accounts, if it can be 
set in motion. In one «f our business 
offices, the office-boy owed one the clerks 
three cents; the clerk owed the cashier 
two cents, and tbe cashier owed the of- 
fice-boy two cents. 

One day tbe i ffice-hoy having a cent 
in bis pocket, concluded to diminich bis 
debt, and handed the cent to the clerk, 
who, in turn, paid half his débt by giving 
the coin to the casbier. The cashier 
handed the cent to the office-boy, eaying. 
‘‘Now I only owe you ove cent more.”’ 
The clerk passed it to the cashier, say- 
ing, ‘ This squares our account.” The 
cashier handed it on to the office. boy 
saying, ‘‘And this square ours.” The 
boy pagsed it on the clerk saying, Now 
we are equare.”’ And ro the debts were 


all paid with one cent. — Selected. 


Beet Sugar in California. 


The manufacture of beet sugar at Al- 
varado, Cal., is being greatly increased. 
It bas proved financially successful, both 
to the manufacturere aud the farmers who 
raise the beets. The latter can net 
twenty dollars an acre profit in raising 
sugar beets. The climate there is such 
that the seed can be planted from March 
to May, inclusive, and harvesting goes 
on for five months, and the roots can be 
eo easily and well kept that they can be 
worked up for four months after harvest- 
ing. The manufactory has now a ca- 
pacity for working up eighty tons of 
beets a day, and they are about to erect 
an additional factory capable of treating 
at least two hundred tons of beets a day. 
— Vick’s Magazine for June. 


Are not answered prayers the rule, not 
the exception, with us all? Do we ever 
number them over for ourselves? The 
petitions we offer continually for the 
blessings of life, safety, health, daily 
food, for deliverance from overmastering 
temptation, the thousand common mer- 
ciee, so-called because, although we 
ehould be beggared without them, we are 
so used to their visits that we forget to 
entertain them as God’s kindest meseen- 
gers. And if, when we seek special fav- 
ors which are not, we are persuaded, in- 
consistent with His holy will, we find, 
with CObristian, that the key named 
Promise turns hard in the lock; the fault 
is too often in the nerveless fiegera and 
timid grasp that are all unused to ‘‘tak- 
ing hold.’’ 


It was a characteristic remark of Pres- 
ideot Lincoln about common prople, that 
must like them because he ;makes 


‘so many of them.” 


Flowers in San Francisco. 


Gay flowers weet the eye on all sides; 
in the early winter, Salvias, fiery as the 
sun, and Fuchsias io all shades of crim- 
sop and red; in later winter and in fact 
in all seasons, Scarlet Geraniums and 
Pelargoviums, as the large fl»wered spe- 
cies are always called to distinguish them 
from the common Fish Geranium. 
Fuchsias, which are in their prime from 
July to Javuary, there is a tiresome 
abundance. Very often five or six varie- 
ties grow side by side in the same gar- 
den, forming alleys or covering porches, 
or trained about a bay window. ‘There 
is literally no end to them. Odoly the 
heaviest raius of the late winter force 
them to reat awhile. Where anything 
will grow Nasturtiums will; and if they 
are vot blooming, they are clamberivg 
around in riotous profusion, spreading 
their pale, umbrella-like leaves to the 
sun. Roses blossom all winter, if they 
are allowed to. In the intervals of the 
heaviest rains we gather Safranos and 
Pink Noiseties; poor winter roses we call 
them because they fall short of the lux- 
uriance of spring, but they are ‘‘not 
wholly mean.” About October there is 
a second season of fine Rosee, which lin- 
ger through the winter, as those of spring 
last through the dry summer. 

One of the very prettiest of the winter 
flowers is the Plumbago from the Cape 
of Good Hope, with long slender thyres- 
es of rare, pale lavender flowers—a tall, 
bandsome, free-blossoming shrub; this 
lasts through the holidays, and until the 
violets take up the tale. There are Pan- 
sies and Migoonétte and Alyssum al- 
waya, and Stucks, and bright Fig-Mari- 
golds, and a few Carnations, and brill- 
iant Wall-flowers that continue through 
the whole winter.-— Vick’s Magazine. 


Walter Scott's Pet Dog. 


We are indebted to Sir Walter Scott 
for the following anecdote: ‘*The wieest 
dog lever had was what is called the 
bulldog terrier. I taugbt him to under- 
stand a great many words, insomuch 
that 1 am positive that the commupica- 
tion betwixt the canine species and our- 
relves might be greatly eularged. Camp 
opce bit the baker who was biioging 
bread to the family. 1 beat him, ana 
explained the enormity of his offense, 
after which, to the last moment of his 
life, he never heard the least allusion to 
the etory, in whatever voice or tone it 
was mentioned, without getting up and 
retiring to the darkest corner of the room 
with great appearance of distress. Then, 
if you said, ‘The baker was well paid,’ 
or, ‘The baker was not hurt, after all,’ 
Camp came forth from his biding-place, 
capered and barked, aud rejoiced. When 
he was unable, towards the end of his 
life, to attend me when on horseback, he 
used to watch for my return, and the 
servant used to tell him his master was 
comiog down the bill, or through the 
moor, and, although he did not use avy 
gesture to explain bis meaning, Camp 
was never known to mistake him, but 
either went out at the front, to go ap the 
bill, or at the back, to get down to the 
moor side.”’ 


Jobn S. Enos, Labor Commissioner, 
has issued a pamphlet concerning: the ad- 
vieability of displaciog Chinese laborers 
with white laborers in vineyards, orchards 
and hopyards. He furnishes the follow- 
ing estimate of the Chinese in the State, 
as furnished by the Clerks and Assessors 
of the various counties: Alameda 8 000, 
Alpine 125, Amador 2,000, Butte 3.000, 
Calaveras 1,037, Coluea 1,500, Contra 
Costa 500, Del Nerte 300, El Dorado 
400, Fresno 753, Humboldt 250, Inyo 
50, Kern 702, Lake 469, Lassen 50, Los 
Angeles, 5,000, Marin 350, Mariposa 
600, Mendocino 1,000, Merced 550, 
Modoe 60, Mono 363, Monterey 500, 
Napa 650, Nevada 1,800, Placer 2,190, 
Piumas 500,Sacramento 3 000,San Benito 
67, San Bernardino 371, San Diego 275, 
San Francisco 43,000. San Joaquia 2,509, 
San Luis Obiepo 196, San Mateo 250, 
Santa Barbaia 500, Santa Clara 2,950, 
Santa Cruz 450, Shasta 1,335, Sierra 
400, Siskiyou 1,458, Solano 995, 
Sonoma 1,500. Stanislaus 700, Sutter 
550, Tehama 774, Trinity 400, Tulare 
1,000, Tuolumne 500, Ventura 300, 
Yulo 400, Yuba 2,000. ‘Total, 98,640. 


Cusuina’s Manuat 1n Court.—A raw 
citizen in Idaho was elected a justice of 
the peace, and the only law-book he had 
was a ‘‘Cushing’s Manual.’’ The first 
case before bim was that of a cowboy, 
for stealing a steer. When the case was 
called, the only lawyer in the little town 
was there to defend the prisoner. ‘‘As 
there is no counsel for the other side,” 
he said, ‘‘l make a motion that the case 
be dismissed.’’ The justice looked over 
his Mapual. ‘‘A motion has to be 
seconded,” he said. ‘‘! second the mo- 
tion,’ promptly responded the prisoner. 
‘‘The motion has been made and second - 
-ed that the case be dismissed,’’ aaid the 
court. ‘*All in favor will please say 
‘aye.’’’ The prisoner and his attorney 
voted aye. ‘“‘All opposed say ‘no.’”’ 
Nobody voted. ‘‘The motion is car- 
ried, and the case is» dismissed,” re- 
marked the court. ‘‘A motion to adjourn 
is now in order.” The prisoner made 
the motion, and the court adjourned. 


Onty TaroveH tHE CHaPEL.—lt is 
well known that Napoleon, though des- 
perately in love with Eugenie, hesitated 
10 ask ber to be bia wife. His visits 
were constant, and she was well aware of 
her conquest. With her mother and 
sister she lived in rooms on a second 
floor, to which entrance wa3 obtained 
through a disused chapel. One morning 
Napoleon, riding past and seeing ber sit- 
ting on the balcony, drew rein, and look- 
ing up at ber lovely, laughing face, said: 
‘*I would so like to come up there; how 
can I reach you?’’ She promptly av- 
swered, with a meaning emile: ‘Only 
through the chapel, sir.” The allusion 
was too direct to be misunderstood, and 


| the Emperor proposed. 


Of 


Searby’s 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to snpply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 


agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring 80 much rubbing. 


It has given such 


universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen tor the Soap more highly scented, and this igs 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


THE... 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


The So»ps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 
4.T hey are richly psrfumed. 56. They do not injure the 
most delicate skin, but leave it soft and natural. 


good lather. 3. They last well. 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


These are exceptionally fine 


1. They are pure. 2. They yield a 


W. M.. SHARBY, 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and al! tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of 330,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
. PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D:+signing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Arms. 
Birihday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 
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COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FrRaNOCISOCO. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


IZATION....... $1,346,670 46 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


coin money with our Amateur Photo outfit, 
collecting family pictures to enlarge. 
Empire co. Canal St., New 


day offer. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN 
DEPA 


urposes and FIRE 
TMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 


july13-tt 


O. HERRMANN. 


HATS & CAPS 


Ber. &  - 
LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


San FRANCISCO 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 


PRICES 


OS” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’”’ at 


1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 


Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TUBBS & Co., 


No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


0S” Facrory at THE PorreRo. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 


AND 
WRAPPINC. 


WRITING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETC, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 


mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


GRAIN 


AT OLD SIAND, 


San FRanorsco. 


I havea tive remedy for the above disease; 
4 


sen BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease. to any sufferer. Give Ex- 


its use 
ases of the worst kind and of long standing have 
«Indeed. so strong in my faith is its efficacy, that 


and P. O. address. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. =I 
Best Cough Tastes good. Use 

in time. Sold by druggists. 
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Wepnespay, JunE 16, 1886.] 


THe Paocirico: San FRANcISCcO, CAL. 


SOUL SOLITARIUNESS. 


“The heart knoweth his own bitterness, and 
a stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy.” 
(Prov. xiv: 10.) 


All souls must chiefly dwell alone, 
Whoever may be near; 
We holda chamber all our own, 
~ Which but to each and God is known, 
Where none may interfere. 


Here, shrouded from all outward gaze, 
Each lives and acts apart; 
What grief upon the spirit preys, 
What joy its voiceless music plays, 
Is hidden in the heart. 


The walls with conscious mirrors gleam, 
In which all stands revealed; 

And back and forth forever stream 

The rays of more than solar beam, 
In which naught lies concealed. 


Some slight reflections outward flow 
Through lips and speaking eyes, 
Which half conceal the souls we know, 
As lights auroral, while they show, 
Still half conceal, the skies. 


As lands divided by the sea 
Touch but the bordering foam, 

So lies thy soul’s immensity 

Between thy nearest friend and thee— 
Thy own unfathomed home. 


But God sees through the chamber lone, 
Though walled about it be; 
The mirrored halls are all his own, 
The soul’s shore lines to him are known, 
And all its boundless sea. 
—Lutheran Observer. 


--- 


Stirring Words on Missions, 


Just so soon as we look behind the 
Oburch and see Christ, who purchased 
this Church with his own blood, just so 
soon do we begin to obey the divine com- 
mand to feed that Church, with solid 
work, with generous alms, with earnest 
prayer. And until our eyes are opened 
to this deep and spiritual aspect of what 
the Church is and what it is for, we can- 
not feed the Church, but only s/arve it 
with the mere husks of ritual, theology, 
utter worldliness. [I want you to get 
firmly and fairly lodged in your heads 
and in your hearts—I want you to grasp 
with all the power of your brains and of 
your soule—I want you to feel to the 
very marrow of your bones, that the one, 
only beginning, continuance and end of 
the Chureb ot Christ in all its ramitica- 
tions, is Missions, Missions, Missions. 
Until you understand and grasp and feel 
this fact so that all the gradgrinds and 
materialists and utilitarians in all creation 
cannot argue, nor sneer, nor laugh it out 
of you, I beg to assure that you have yet 
to learn the very A, B, 0, of Christianity, 
have yet to understand why Christ died, 
why he sent out his apostles and prophets 
into all the world to preach the Gospel to 
every creature and to baptize them into 
the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghort. I want to put 
this great truth so firmly before you that 
you will understand bow a thorough dis- 
belief in missions is utterly absurd and 
illogical in any one who professes and 
calls himself a Christian; that you may 
appreciate the fallacy and sophistry of 
those flippant sayings, ‘“‘Charity begins af 
home,’’ and ‘‘ Be just before you are gen- 
erous,” how they have nothing of the 
spirit of Christ and heaven in them, but, 
on the contrary, derive their inspiration 
from the presiding genius of quite another 
locality. 

By virtue of your membership you are 
the salt, giving the true Christian mis- 
sionary tone and flavor to your respective 
churches; letting your light shine as an 
unerring beacon to keep others from wan- 
dering after mere false lights which are 
ever seeking to lead them into silliness, 
formalism, worldliness. 

And let me warn you, in this age and 
in this community you have no summer 
day’s task before you. 

You cap do much in apiritualizing and 
deepening the aim of the men in the par- 
ish, by pointing out to them the forgotten 
fact that Jesus Christ died and purchased 
the Church with His own blood, not to 
roll up generous pew rentals nor yet to 
make both ends meet, but to save souls. 
And you can do much valuable work, 
too, in stiffening the ofttimes too limp 
back-bone of the rector, that the words 
of his mouth may be a true voicing of 
meditations of his heart. Many a wife, 
sister, mother, daughter, can prevail more 
by her word in season, than all the reso- 
lutions of the Bishops in conventions as- 
sembled. You must /alk missions and act 
miesions and pray missions and work 
missions, in season and sometimes out of 
season. 

One of the most generous givers to 
missions 1 ever knew, a man of large 
business interests, said to me, ‘‘] never 
took much stock in missions till my wife 
talked them into me. Then I began to 
study them for myself, and now I[ believe 
in them as much as anybody.’’ And the 
children, the growing boys especially, can 
be trained to missionary giving and work- 
ing. Little self-denials encouraged, a 
mite chest set up in the house, missionary 
magazines and papers subscribed for, all 
these things are educators and tend to 
foster interest in the one great work of 
the Church. 

When you go a-fishing, you know, a 
little ground-bait scattered here and there 
often works like a charm. So a patient, 
“systematic scattering of this missionary 
ground-bait through parish and home, 
will sometimes assist materially when the 
great domestic and foreign net is cast 
from the pulpit, as it should be semi- 
annually in every parish. You do not 
know how big a fish you may help land 
some day. | | 

I recollect once making an appeal to a 
man ‘‘to lend unto the Lord,’’ being met 
with the eminently natural request to 
“‘see the collaterals.” Now, it is in just 


such an atmosphere as this, dear friends, 
that we have to work, and one of the 
best auxiliaries to the Board of Missions 
we can furnish is the shedding of Christ’s 
own sweetness and light upon whatever 
is hard and dark in our community. It 
may be impracticable for us to go in per- 


son to Texas or Japan, but if we can 
arouse in our own family and social set 
and parish a real missionary spirit, the 
work in Japan and Texas will be all the 
stronger, and we shall have done as much 
as if we had journeyed ourselves to those 
distant fields. 

‘‘Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth spaketh.” ‘‘Where the 
treasure is there will the heart be, also.’’ 
Once convert the heart and the pocket 
will feel the divine thrill. You must 
have faith, enthusiasm, courage enough 
to rebuke a sneer at missions as you 
would rebuke profanity. The trouble 
with us all is, that we begin at the wrong 
end. There is a miseducation in all our 
religious giving. A pew rent, a pastor's 
salary, the money paid for music, fuel, 
light, are not missionary or charitable giv- 
ing. ‘*These things ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the others undone.” 
For all these ars matters of business, 
debts of honor, co to speak, as truly as 
your butcher’s or your’ grocer’s bill. 
Good music, a_ tasteful, comfortable 
church, preaching which is not intolerable, 
minister to self-enjoyment. All these 
things are but mechanism for the work of 
missions in its broadeat, fullest sense. 
A fine factory, with improved machinery, 
with the fires in the furnaces and the 
steam in the boiler, is worse than useless, 
unless you set the cloth a-weaving 
through the loom. Without this, those 
looms will simply grind upon and wear 
out themselves. So a church just begins 
to work when it is doing something for 
men outside its own borders. This is 
true of the emallest mission. I know 
whereof | speak, for | have been in the 
work myself. A thorough belief in mis- 
sions at home and abroad permeating a 
parieh or a diocese, the parish or diocese 
wil] easily take care of its own concerns. 

Once hole in your door is enough. If 
it is large enough for the cat, the kitten 
can come in. So if the avenue be large 
enough for the world to enter heart or 
parish or diocese, you need have no fear 
of shutting out diocesan or parochial 
needs. 

A parish that I wot of had, with per- 
sistent regularity, drawn a missionary 
stipend for forty-five years, and with 
charming candor claimed the same aid 
for the forty-sixth year. Being a mem- 
ber of the missiouary committee that 
same year, 1 was detailed to visit that 
parish and show them the error of their 
ways. They renewed their frank request, 
and with equal frankness were told that 
the stipend would no longer be forthcom- 
ing. They answered that this would be 
their death-blow. I told them I knew 
better; that they would awake to newness 
of life. But that, in any case, it was 
better to perish self-respecting than to 
live forever as paupers. At last they 
seemed to think so, too; and to-day that 
parish is self-supporting and a regular 
contributor to the missions of the Church. 

If a church waits until it has paid its 
debts, and made both ends meet, and 
filled its pews before it begins to work 
for Christ, it will never begin that work. 
‘It is impossible to be just before you are 
generous.” The truly just man is pro- 
verbially generous, and the ungeneronus 
man ordinarily unjust. 

But we must not have ‘‘too many irons 
in the fire,” says some one. A young 
clergyman once quoted this maxim to 
Mr. Spurgeon. ‘‘Put ’em all in, my 
boy,” said the great preacher. ‘‘Pat ’em 
all in, and heat ’em red hot, every one.” 
In some euch spirit as this, my friends, 
must you do this work. ‘‘Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” There must 
be a divine abandon in your work, a 
superhuman lavisboess in casting your 
bread upon the waters. ‘The field is the 
world,” said Jesus, and from whatever 
corner of the world the divioe call comes, 
from your city, your western frontier, 
from Greenland’s icy mountains or from 
India’s coral strand, as auxiliaries to the 
Board of Missions, there your special 
work lies. Your very existence is a pro- 
test against the selfish spirit of individ- 
aulism and congregationalism, which ever 
pleads, ‘‘so much to do at home,” and 
then does so little. Of this spirit Phillips 
Brooks once said, ‘*The meanest of all 
mean pleas is this making our smallness 
of the work at home an excuse for our 
atinginess abroad. It is like the murder- 
er of his father asking the judge to have 
pity on his orphanhood.” And so it is. 
We have got to remember, if we call our- 
selves Christians, that God's ways are 
not man’s ways. and that his boundless 
infinities are not to be measured by the 
pitiful economies of our poor little two- 
feot rules and compasses. 

If you don’t believe in missions, never 
use that prayer, ‘‘Thy kingdom come;” 
never sing that hymn, ; 

‘¢ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were a tribute far too small;” 
for so to do argues the most shocking 
hypocrisy and grotesque insincerity. 

It is always best, my friends, to look 
an evil fairly and squarely in the face, 
to carefully diagnose a disease before we 
attempt a cure. 

Tke most charitable view of the case 
seems to me to be this—a lack of informa- 
tion, and hence a lack of appreciation of 
the magnitude and the holiness of the 
work. 

It is not a lack of religion, it is not 
a lack of money, that makes the work 
lag. Our homes, our churches, our pub- 
lic institutions, are, on the average, finer 
and grander than those in the foremost 
Eastern cities. But, as compared with 
the charitable and missionary giving, ours 
is to theirs, ‘‘as moonlight unto sunlight, 
and as water unto wine.” Let us ‘‘re- 
member our faults this day.’? It makes 
very little difference with what theology 
or ecclesiastical shade of opinion in the 
Church we have our affiliations, so only 
that it be not that Hard party which is 
so wrapped up in self as to stop its eara 
to the unconscious cry for help that 
comes to it from those heathen Macedon- 
ias, be they far off or be they nigh. 
Sentiment is well; personal work is well 
in religion; but intelligence is just as 
important. We are bidden to serve God | 


with all our mind, as well as with all 
our heart and with all our strength. 
Before people give to an object, they 
must be interested in that object; then 
the gift will come without the asking. It 


may be yours to instruct them in the 


very alphabet of the missions, the very 
rudiments of religious giving. And you 
will, no doubt, meet sneers, rebuffs, 
coldness, rudeness. But you are fellow 
workers with Him ‘‘who hid not his face 
from shame and spitting,’’ that He might 
save the world; with him who, when he 
announced his intention of going as a 
foreign missionary to the gentle world, 
was assailed with the rude cry, ‘‘Away 
with such a fellow from the earth, for it 
is not fitting that he should live.” With 
Jesus and St. Paul you are at least in 
the very best of company. You are not 
organized to play at missions. Missions 
are not play, but solid work, serious busi- 
ness. You believe in Christ and in Hia 
power to save the world. But remember 
that He works through human means. 
He might have hung upon the cross a 
hundred times, but bad not Peter and 
Jobn and Paul and Augustine and Iona 
and Martin and Heber and Livingtone 
and Selwyn and Pattison, and all the 
rest, imbibed the lesson of that great self- 
sacrifice, and gone out into all the world 
to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
that world would be no whit better off 
than it was before the Holiest died. 
When she of Bethany anointed with her 
precious ointment the man Christ Jesus, 
there were those who scoffed und sneered 
at the wasteful extravagance of the act. 
But the Savioor replies to the caviling 
utilitarians, ‘‘Let her alone. She hath 
done what she could.” 

The hardest thing for Christian work- 
ers to realize to-day is, that what they 
do is just as truly and directly done for 
Christ, as were the deeds of those people 
who fed and tended and lodged Him 
1800 years ago. Yetitisso. ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye bave done it unto one of the 
least of these squalid Indians, supersti- 
tious negroes, benighted heathen, you 
have done it unto Him.’’ As we stand 
up and sing, ‘‘Oaward, Christian soldiers, 
marching as to war,” we almost laugh 
sometimes, as we think how unwarlike 
and unsoldierlike, and stupid and hum- 
drum our work appears. 

Let us try and understand, then, that 
Christ is real and sin is real, and the con- 
flict between them just as real to-day as 
it has been through all the ages, and that 
we are indeed, not in metapbor, but in 
the boldest, plainest prose, soldiers in 
the Church of Christ, the Church mili- 
tant, the Church fighting against all that 
is false and wrong and ignorant and 
superstitious in the world. 

By the brave spirits of this noblest 
order of knighthood, the missionaries of 
the Cross, I adjure you to be, in very 
truth, auxiliaries, helpers, in this noble 
work. That, as the tiny snow-flakes, 
little, imponderable things though they 
be, yet each in its way, helps to make 
the mighty avalanche, so your prayers 
and alms and brave words and self-sacri- 
ficing deeds may help to speed on that 
avalanche of righteousness whose fall shall 
crush out all the wrong and sin and vile- 
ness in the earth, and shall find its echo 
in heaven, like the sound of many waters 
and as the noise of harpers barpiog with 
their harps, and crying, ‘‘ Alleluia! for 
the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. The 
kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, 
and he shall reign forever and ever, King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, Amen! 
Even so come Lord Jesus.—Church- 
man. 


Reviewing “The Pacific.” 


My Dear Paciric: Am a semi-invalid 
on my couch. Qne morning after feed- 
ing from God’s Word, I turned to Tue 
Pactric of March 10th, 1886. I read 
**Milton’s Last Poem”—grand and true! 
Yes, ‘‘thy glorious face is leaning 
towards me; its holy light shines upon 
my lowly dwelling place, and there is no 
more night.” Farther on my very soul 
sang with Bishop Coxe— 

‘* Oh, walk with God, and thou shalt find 
How he can charm thy way, 
And lead thee with a quiet mind 
Into his perfect way.” 

One more look—A ‘‘Catechism for 
Advanced Christians.” That must, 
from my age and experience, belong to 
me. I went through it, I looked at the 
heading doubtfully—but there it stood, 
Pacirio.” QOur good old Pactric 
lending itself to a caricature of the most 
sacred things in the Word of God, and 
the deepest experiences of God’s child- 
ren, re-wounding our Lord, ‘‘in the 
hotse of His friends”! If my tears 
could have washed that page, it would 
again have been white as snow. Our- 
selves, our families, need truth, not un- 
truth; light, not darkness; a helping 
hand, not stumbling blocks. Each of 
those questions deserve more than a sac- 
rilegious answer. 

The third one, ‘‘What is holiness?”’ 
would no doubt elicit a variety of an- 
swers, determined by a knowledge of the 
Word, personal experience, association, 
early or later education, etc. My own 
convictions, gained, through study and ex- 
perience, are embodied in the following: 
Holiness is the reeult of Christ’s bap- 
tism ‘‘with the Holy Ghost, and with 
fire.” This baptism should be definitely 
sought through consecration and faith 
(man’s part of the work), expected and 
received. Asa state, holiness implies 
the whole heart and life devoted to God. 
God is love and God is holiness, and as 
our bodies become temple of the living 
God, we become partakers of his love, 
and of his holiness. Holiness wnheres 
only in him. Through the Word and 
its teachers, we -are taught to open our 
hearts and receive him, stress being laid 
upon the personality of God the Holy 
Ghost, revealed to the disciples on the 
day of Pentecost with a manifestation to 
meet the needs of their work, and their 
day, and to us in manifestations to meet 
the needs of our lives, our work, and 
our day; but all ‘‘through the operation 


of the same spirit.’ 


Jesus said of those 
who love him, ‘‘I will love him and will 
manifest myself unto him.” Judas 
questioned in regard to the how, and re- 
ceived in reply, ‘‘My Father will love 
him? and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.” I[ under- 
stand the fulfillment of this promise—the 
coming and the abiding—to be the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost; and the neces- 
sary resultupon the heart of such in- 
dwelling, ta be an experience of holiness, 
or whole-hearted devotion to God. What 
made the Holy of Holies a holy place? 
It was God's presence, not an inherent 
holinees in the place. When he forsook 
it, its holiness departed. Who gave its 
light, so that it needed not the light of 
the sun? The same Presence ‘‘who 
shined into our hearts to give the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God, in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” But when sin entered, 
that presence was driven from its resting 
place and no inberent light could resist 
the incoming darkness. In Heb. xii: 10 
the discipline of daily life is said to be 
used of our Lord, for the special purpose 
of making us ‘‘partakers of his holiness” 
—asserting ‘without which no man 
shall see the Lord.” So define it a# we 
may, we cannot escape the conclusion 
that whatever it is, itis tous a neces- 
sity; a condition upon which hinges our 
companionship with out Lord. 

Zacharias, ‘‘being filled with the Holy 
Ghost,” gives no uncertain prophecy, that 
we ‘‘might serve Him in holiness and 
righteousness before him, all the days of 
our life.”’ Lukei: 75. ‘‘For God hath 
lled us—unto holiness.” I Thees. iv: 7. 
‘‘For the temple of God is holy, which 
temple are ye.”’ Il Cor. iii: 17. The 
Revised Version occasionally substitutes 
sanctification for holiness, the former 
rendering. Theologians may, and do 
find distinctions between the two, but 
practically they are ‘‘distinctions without 
a difference.’” And indeed much trouble 
would be removed could we understand 
that words are but the casket; the jewel 
has no mortal name. The experience is 
not confined to any one set of phraseo- 
logy. In France we would have no use 
for our controverted terms, and in Ger- 
many would be driven to yet other 
speech, to define our ‘‘pearl of greatest 
price.” I see not justice or righteous- 
ness, only weakness, in the deep preja- 
dice against certain terms, yet can at 
times abstain from their use as con- 
sciously as Paul abstained from eating 
meat offered unto idols, or refrained from 
feeding some with strong meat. We 
have referred to Zacharias’ prophecy, 
which was confirmed by the teachings of 
his wonderful son, among whose first ut- 
terances were these: ‘I indeed baptize 
you with water, but there standeth one 
among you, whom ye know not. He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” 
My precious reader, have you entered 
into the fullness of this promise, and re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost? John’s baptism 
was unto repentance and remission of 
sins—birth into the kingdom of God. 
Christ’s baptism is consecration and holi- 
ness. The new birth is forthe uncon- 
verted. Christ’s baptism is for Chris- 
tians. The new birth is out of Egypt; 
Christ’s baptism is into Canaan. 

The new birth begins what Christ’s 
baptism consummates, but both are 
wrought through the agency of the Di- 
vine Spirit. 

Among our Lord’s last words ( Acts i: 4) 
was the command to wait for and re- 
ceive his promise, the gift of the Com- 
forter, the Holy Ghost, which was abun- 
dantly fulfilled untothem on the day of 
Pentecost. So was fulfilled unto them, 
as Peter testifies, the marvelous new 
covenant promises in Ezekiel, Joel, Jere- 
miah, etc. Then will I sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean, 
from all your filthiness and from all your 
idols will I cleanse you. A new heart 
also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you. And I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you a heart of flesh. 
And I will put my spirit within you and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye 
shall keep my judgments and do them. 
I, the Lord, have spoken it, and will do 
it. Space fails mein giving these in 
full. Child of God, hungry and unsat- 
isfied, gather these together, read them 
as legacies from a precious Father fo 
you. Add to them the four chapters of 

romise in John, the 2d of Acts, the 
th and 8th of Romans, Eph. i: 17- 
23, Eph. iii: 16-21, and the lst Epistle 
of Jobo. May the light of the Spirit 
reveal to yonr understanding the rich 
things your Lord has given you, only 
waiting your consent, to fulfill them 
here, and now, in your heart, and daily 
life! Com. 


Mark Twain has conferred another bon 
mot on his generation, At a recent din- 
ner party the subject of eternal Ilfe and 
future punishment came up for a lengthy 
discussion, in which Twain took no part. 
A lady near him turned suddenly toward 
him, and exclaimed: ‘‘Why do you not 
say apvything? I want your opinion.” 
Twain replied, gravely: ‘‘Madame, you 
must excuse me, I am silent of neces- 
sity. Ihave friends in both places.”’ 


Of the large number of Moslem girls 
taught in the mission schools io Syria in 
the last fifteen years who have married, 
so far as is known not one baa been di- 
vorced, and not one of the husbands has 
taken an additional wife. This is re- 
markable. The girls have been able to 
wio and retain the love of their husbands, 
so as to escape the usual fate of Moslem 
wives.— Baptist Missionary Magazine. 


The Gospel according to St. John, in 
Arabic, can be purchased for two cents. 
A pocket Arabic Testament costs about 
twelve cents. A pocket Arabic Bible 
costs about twenty-five cents. It costs 
from $50 to $240 a year to supporta 
teacher or belper in Syria. It costs from 
$40 to $80 to support a pupil in a mission 


boardisg-school for a year. 


OUT OF SORTS? 


YES, SICK ALL OVER. 


Liver torpid, bowels costive, blood sluggish, 
stomach weak and full, yoor digestion is im- 
paired and the organs inactive, your precep- 
tions are dull and stupefied, your temper irri- 
table and peevish, you are unfit for business or 
companionship. What you need is to 


REGULATOR 


“I have used many remedies for Dyspepsia, 
Liver affection and debility, but never have 
found anything to benefit to the extent that 
Simmons Liver Regulator has. I sent from 
Minnesota to Georgia for the remedy, and 
would have sent further for such a medicine. I 
would advise all who are similarly affected to 
give it a trial as, it seems the only thing that 
never fails to relieve.’’—P. M. JaNNEy, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


CCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABJNSHED reté.... 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever pubiished. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the ScrmenTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price. $3.0a 

ear. Discount to Ulubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN &CO., Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENTS 
® Eight years’ 


practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
sand applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights. 
Assigninents, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information asto obtaining petente cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well ~ pepe by all persons who wish to dis- 
se of their patents. 
P’Address MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe Pactrric and ita 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. — 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never f Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Minna 87., SAN FRANCISOO 


of all kinds ot 
Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and. Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

O03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


CINCINNATI RELLF OUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH ISCO TESTIMONIALS 
SPELLS CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Crimes anp Pears for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

- McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this paper. Bal Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be!!s of Pure Copper.and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaati, O. 


f 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp S8t., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD ©. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Eeq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agenoy, 

757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


gomery avenue. Secretary and Treaeurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago, 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. . 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. 
tendent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Orr. Granp CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Crry. 
()FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 

leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 
antly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
e Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arrangéd rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
ree, Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-olass hotel 
in the city. 
Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
saved by stopping at this 
oO 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to offfcials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Parent Orrice, Wasuineron, D. O. 
 nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WOBLD. 


826 Market St, - San Franeiseo. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE... 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. F. Griswold 


.... Has removed to ath 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8?. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING, 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


Zinoy-lyr 


President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont | 


Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
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SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


News Items. 


There are 48 women lawyers practic- 
ing in the United States. 


Dr. Holmes is having a good time in 
London and is greatly honored. 

The first dispensary connected with 
the McAll Day Mission has been opened 
in Paris. 3 

The workmen at the late Socialist 
Congress at Ghent, Belgium, demanded 
one day in seven for a rest day. 


During the meetings held by Sam 
Jones in Baltimore, about 2,000 profess- 
ed religion. That much good was done, 
there can be no doubt. 


During the three years ending, May 
24th, since the East River Bridge, New 
York city, was opened 45,136,854 persons 
have crossed it, whose fares amounted to 
$1,621 ,639.81. 

A Providence brewer will turn his 
brewery into a soap factory, as prohibi- 
tion is now the law of Rhode Island. 
Better to clean the outside of men than 
to foul them inside.—Christian Weekly. 


Mr. Joseph Rabbinovitch, the Jewish 
reformer in South Russia, continues his 
work at Kischieneff, where his Sunday 
services are crowded with men and 
women of Israel thirsting for the gospel. 


There is a great influx of Jews into 
Jerusalem from Roumania and Russia, 
where their situation is made so intoler- 
able that they are led to think of making 
homes in Palestine, their ancient land. 


Mr. George Muller, during his visit to 
Australia, is awakening great interest 
through his public meetings and personal 
labors, which are abundant, though he is 
over fourscore years of age. 


The Belfast (Ireland) riots between Or- 
angemen and Catholics are exceedingly 
disgraceful. The police have hard work to 
keep the peace. Many have been killed 
and wounded, and much property de- 
stroyed. 

Kentucky has adopted a school law 
containing this liberal, if insinuating, pro- 
**Any widow, spinster and alien 
who is a taxpayer and has children of 
school age, shall be qualified to vote ona 
school tax levy.”’ 


The Jesuits in Madeira are active in 
exciting persecution against the Protest- 
ants and in inciting the authorities to 
close the Bible depot and a Portuguese 
mission school that has an average at- 
tendance of 40 children. 


The late election in Oregon, wherein 
the Republicans were beaten generally, 
but re-elected their Congressman Her- 
man, is a good lesson. The independent 
voter is coming to the front. People are 
not dumb, driven cattle. 

Philadelphia has 648 churches, or 1 
for every 270 voters; 245 public schools, 
or 1 for every 714; 1,095 bakeries, or 1 
for every 160; 3,454 retail groceries, or 
1 for every 51; and 5,959 liquor-saloons, 
or 1 for every 29 voters. 


A graduate of the Yale Divinity 


~ School at the recent Commencement was 


a full-blooded Indian, who took for his 
thesis the book of Malachi, which he 
had translated into Choctaw, with an ex- 
egetical and critical commentary. 


The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, on re- 
turning to India, has published an ad- 
dress to the Sikhs formally recanting his 
profession of Christianity, and begging 
forgiveness for having forsaken the faith 
of his ancestors for a foreign religion! 


We congratulate Carson, Sam. Davis 
and the State of Nevada—the Director 
of the Mint has ordered Carson Mint to 
be reopened. Senator Fair must be cred- 
ited with the influence which secured this 
good action for the benefit of the Silver 
State.—Alia. 

The representative of the English So- 
ciety of Friends who visited the west 
coast of Ireland to relieve the starving 
sufferers, supplied 7,000 families with 
1,400 tons of seed-potatoes and oats, 
thus relieving from 35,000 to 40,000 
persons. 

The students of the Missionary As- 
sociation of the Scotch Universities of 
Edinburgh, St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen have decided to begin and sup- 

rt a mission to the heathen. They 
he selected the native State of Sikhim, 
in Northeastern India on the borders of 
Thibet. 


English brides and grooms will not 
now need to hurry up their wedding cere- 
monies as much as formerly, when the 
could not be performed after 12 o’clock, 
noon. The Queen has givenher assent 
to the Marriage Act, which permits wed- 
dings to take place between 8 and 3 
o’ clock. | 

At the time of the Luther Jubilee in 
1883 the idea was proposed to erect a 
suitable building for the Y. M. C. A. of 
Lubeck, Prussia. It has been success- 
fully carried out, and on March 22d it 
was opened. The building contains a 
large hall for religious, social and scien- 
tific meetings, and also a hospital with 
many rooms. 

At the suggestion of the lady princi- 
~ of the 118 schools of the Lutheran 

ission in India, with their 2,781 girls, 
the Lutheran women in this country have 
farnished and dressed 1,500 dolls as 
Christmas prizes for the little Hin 00 

irls in these schools. They were sent to 

Itimore from nearly every State, to be 
forwarded to India. 


That there is reason for pressing the 
bill before Parliament prohibiting the sale 
of intoxicating liquors to children under 
13 years ot age is painfully evident from 
the fact revealed on a recent Saturday 
evening, when 7,019 children were seen 
entering 200 public-houses in London in 
three hours. This is supposed to fairly 
represent the 10,000 liquor-shops of the 
metropolis. 


Suuday-School Lesson for June 27th. 


BY REV. C. W. HILL. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


If a topic and text were to be announc- 
ed as the summary of these lessons, the 
topic would be ‘*The Divinity of Christ.” 
The Golden Text: ‘‘These are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believ- 
ing ye might have life through his 
name.” (John xx:31.) 


Lesson First is the introduction to this 
gospel. It sets forth what is to be 
proved. It exhibits, in a condensed par- 
graph of eighteen verses, the whole sig- 
nificance, scope and intent of the book, 
which is to show that Jesus is the Ubrist. 
Its most obvious peculiarity is childlike 
simplicity combined with godlike sublim- 
ity. It bears a subtle affinity to the first 
chapter of Genesis. That is an intro- 
duction to the story of the first Adam; 
this, to the second Adam, who is Lord 
from heaven. The evangelist takes us 
back behind creation, and places us, in 
thought, ‘‘in the beginning,” and there 
introduces the Word, who ‘‘was in the 
beginning with God,” and declares, in 
the same breath, that ‘tthe Word was 
God.” Our belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity brings these statements into har- 
mony. It is impossible to conceive of 
any stronger assertions of the divinity of 
Christ than these words present. He is 
not here the son of Abraham and David, 
as in Matthew; nor Jehovah’s servant, 
as in Mark; nor the son of Adam, as in 
Luke; but the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther, and the creator of all things. The 
evangelist now proceeds to describe the 
various manifestations of His glory. He 
relates events which developed his own 
faith, trusting that the narration will de- 
velop a kindred faith in others. 


Lesson Second records his first inter- 
view with Jesus, and the effect which 
that interview produced upon his mind 
and upon the minds of others who were 
present. It was the hour when his faith 
began; therefore, with that hour he be- 
gan the history. How long the inter- 
view lasted that memorable spring even- 
ing, we are not informed, nor have we 
any record of the conversation. We are 
told only the result; viz., that that inter- 
view produced the unmistakable convic- 
tion that they had ‘‘found the Messiah.” 


Lesson Third relates the manner in 
which Jesus confirmed the disciples’ 
faith, giving them miraculous proof of 
his divine commission. They were in 
his company only for a little while, and 
were to separate from him after a few 
days more. He desired to so strengthen 
their faith by the exhibition of supernat- 
ural power that they would be ready, 
when the divinely appointed hour arriv- 
ed, to follow his call to the Apostolic 
office, even at the sacrifice of their occu- 
pations and their homes. That this is 
the aim of the miracle is evident from 
the closing words of the lesson. The 
author does not mention its effect upon 
the company, or upon the bride and 
groom, or the master of the feast, but 
solely upon the disciples. ‘‘This begin- 
ning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Gal- 
ilee, and manifested forth his glory, and 
his disciples believed on him.” In this 
closing statement is the reason of the 
event and its record here. 


Lesson Fourth relates the story of the 
interview between Jesus and Nicodemus, 
which, unlike that between Jesus and 
John, is recorded. The aim of the con- 
versation was to, lead Nicodemus’ mind 
into the truth of the spiritual life in 
Christ. It is recorded that the reader 
may be led into the same truth. John 
takes up the closing words, and eularges 
upon them, emphasizing the necessity of 
that faith which he aims to produce; 
‘*for God so leved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life.”’ 


Lesson Fifth gives the steps by which 
the woman at the well was led to believe. 
(1) Her prejudice was disarmed, and 
her reticence overcome; by our Lord’s 
asking a favor (Vs. 7-9). (2) Her in- 
terest was aroused (Vs. 10-12). (3) De- 
sire was awakened (Vs. 13-15). (4) Con- 
science was probed (Vs. 16-18). (5) 
The Saviour revealed himself (V. 26), 
and she accepted him as the Christ. 


Lesson Sixth records the effect of the 
testimony of the Samaritan woman upon 
her own people. They first believed be- 
cause of her words, but after he had 
abode with them two days “‘many more 
believed because of his own word, and 
said unto the woman, Now we believe, 
not because of thy saying, for we have 


Y | heard him ourselves, and know that this 


is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world.”’ 

Lesson Seventh records the growth of 
the nobleman’s faith, which began when 
he heard of Christ; was enlarged when 
he conversed with Christ; and was per- 
fected when he witnessed the result of 
the word of Christ; ‘‘and himself be- 
lieved, and his whole house.’’ 


Lesson Eighth is the narrative of a 
miracle of healing, in which Jesus shows 
himself not only the healer of the body, 
but the physician of the soul. The faith 
awakened in the man who was healed 
was greater to him than the law of the 
Sabbath. His confident answer to those 
who called him to account, was, ‘‘He 
that made me whole, the same said unto 
me, Take up thy bed and walk.” 

Lesson Ninth describes the miraculous 
feeding of five thousand, and the enthu- 
siastic zeal of the mulitude, who desired 
then and there to make him king. That 
miracle was as the ringing of a bell to 
call the multitude together; but, like the 
ringing of a church bell, it was not for its 


In the next three lessons we have his 
own declarations concerning himself. In 
lesson tenth be presents himself as the 
Bread of Life; in the eleventh as the 


Water of Life; in the twelfth as the Son 


own sake, but to summon people to hear | 
its trath. 


of God, whose day Abraham desired to 
see, who has power to free men from 
the bondage of sin, and restore them to 
the full privileges of the children of God. 
Was there ever a more marked marshal- 
ing of arguments in favor of a conclhsion 
than there is here in proof of the thesis 
which John puts forth in his introduc- 
tion, that ‘‘the Word was God’’? Some 
may say that the last few lessone are his 
own assertions concerning himeelf. But 
theee assertions, coming as they do after 
such evidences of true character and di- 
vine power, cannot but be true assertions. 
If he were a man and nothing more, he 
would be either foolish, fanatical or false, 
to make such assertions, That he was 
a fool, a fanatic or a dealer in falsehood 
i3 not possible, in view of what we have 
learned of him in the last three months. 
He must be true. His words awaken a 
love of truth. If true, he is what he 
claims to be. What does he claim to be? 
In the fourth lesson he claimed to be the 
antitype of the brazen serpent. In the 
fifth he claimed to be the Messiah. In 
the sixth he claimed to be ‘‘indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world,’’ by al- 
lowing the title to be ascribed to him. 
In the tenth he claimed to be the giver of 
everlasting life; in the twelfth, the Son 
of God. Says Horace Bushnell: ‘‘I do 
not recollect any skeptic, or infidel, who 
has ever thought to accuse him as a con- 
ceited person, or to assault him in this, 
the weakest and absurdest if not the 
strongest and holiest point of his charac- 
ter. * * * The simple demonstra- 
tion of his life and spirit are the sufficient 
attestation of his own profession, when 
he says, ‘I am from above, I came down 
from heaven.’ ” 


— 


The View from Monte Cavo. 


BY PROF. J. N. DAVIDSON. 


If you stand in the Roman Forum, 
with the Capitoline back of you, the Pal- 
atine to the right of an imaginary line 
projected in front of you, and, farther 
up the valley, of which the Forum is a 
part, the Esquiline to the left, you will 
see, at a distance of fifteen or eighteen 
miles, the Alban mountains, blue in the 
distance. Upon the highest of these, 
Monte Cavo, stood a temple, which, to 
the Latin tribes, was once, in some re- 
spects, what the temple at Jerusalem was 
to the tribes of the Israelites—a religious 
and national center. 


The Alban mountains may be said, in 
a general way, to be southeast of Rome. 
To these mountains, on Monday, Apri! 
6, 1885, started two American students. 
We roomed together, near the Pantheon. 
Thence to the railway station, on the 
Viminal, is a good walk. There is but 
one railway station in Rome. We went 
by rail to Frascati. This is the railway 
station nearest ancient Tusculum, 
where Cicero had a villa. The site of 
the great orator’s house is unknown. 
We visited the two places which have 
the best claim to be eo regarded. From 
Frascati to Tusculum was a delightful 
walk. No matter which of the two sites 
mentioned Cicero chose for a home, he 
made a good choice. Tusculum is lifted 
above the Campagna, and from its height 
looks down upon the Eternal City. 
From Tusculum we went to Rocca di 
Papa. This, too, commands a view of 
Rome finer, perhaps, than that from Tus- 
culum. The village is a cluster of 
houses hung on the rim of the vast cra- 
ter of an extinct volcano. To see Rome 
across the wide stretch of the Campagna 
is the picture that fortune has set before 
the eyes of eyery dweller here. The 
road between Tusculum and Roeca di 
Papa deserves mention, for a part of it 
reminded both of us of the roads we 
used to have to travel over in Wisconsin. 
The clouds, too, remembering that it was 
an April day, brought a brisk shower 
down upon us, then lifted, and left the 
day as bright and beautiful as we could 
wish. The Alban mountains were vol- 
canic. The lakes in them occupy the 
craters of ancient volcanoes. Other 
craters are occupied by farms and mead- 
ows. Such a one is the Campo d’ Anni- 
bale—so called, from the improbable tra- 
dition that Hannibal once encamped 
there. This is the crater already men- 
tioned as the one whose edge holds Rocca 
di Papa high in the air. Near the village 
the rare mineral leucite is found in abun- 
dance. Up, up, up, from Rocca di Papa. 
The way is steep, the road is poor, the 
sun is hot. e are on the side of the 
mountain away from Rome, and, there- 
fore, see little of interest. In many 
places the trees hide almost everything 
from us, except themselves and the sky. 
But what can we say of the view from 
the top? To tell only a part of what 1s 
to be seen is enough. We turn our faces 
toward Rome. Below us, seemingly al- 
most at the mountain’s base, is the site 
of Alba Longa, and near by the ancient 
crater, now filled with the waters of 
Lake Albano. Far to the left, the Med- 
iterranean bounds the view; to the right 
are the Sabine mountains. In front, 
stretching from the mountains to the sea, 
is the broad, level plain of the Campagna. 
Beyond the Campagna lies Rome. On 
the farther side of Rome, across the 
Tiber, and crowning the Mons Vaticauus, 
rises the huge mass of St. Peter’s, sur- 
mounted by its glorious dome. Behind 
us is a monastery, built on the site of 
the ancient Latin temple by Cardinal 
York, the last of the Stuarts, in direct 
line. With a stupidity worthy of a Stu- 
art, he pulled down the ruins of the an- 
cient temple to build his wretched mon- 
astery. Only a small part of the foun- 
dation of the ancient temple has been 
preserved. Let us look once more. 
“The eye is not satisfied with seeing.” 
Can it be that we have, in one view, 
mountains and volcanic craters, the Med- 
iterranean and the Tiber, Alba Longa 
and Rome? Evenso. Let us not make 
haste, for, until we see the New Jerusa- 
lem coming down out of heaven from 
God, our eyes shall not often see a fairer 
sight. 

Doane College, Crete, Neb. 


Micronesia. 


(Concluded from first page.) ~ 


from Mortlock to Ruk. Many whocome on 
those canoes oppose Christianity, both by 
words and deeds. Three couples here want- 
ed to come to our school, but there were 
charges against each one of them, 80 we 
could not take them. Another fine cou- 
ple, however, offered themselves at the 
last. The Star drifted toward the reef 
80 much that the Captain had to take off 
the kedge and steam away, 80 we hasten- 
ed through with our work and got aboard 
about 5pr.m. A little later we squared 
away for Ruk, and got to anchor at Ana- 
pano about 9 a. M. . 

The voyage lasted just two weeks dur- 
ing, which we bad visited ten churches on 
as many different islets. I endured the 
strain very well after the first few days. 
Dr. Wetmore was very helpful. The con- 
dition of the churches was, on the whole, 
much better than 1 expected. They so 
much need more frequent and longer vis- 
its from the missionaries, and earnest, 
wise and faithful teaching on each islet! 
The people are slow to give up their old 
customs, especially the faik, or red paint, 
and the men’s long hair and the nature 
dress, or rather want of dress. They 
still cling to some of their old supersti- 
tions, and, where there are trading sta- 
tions, women are sold to vessels. Oapt. 
Bray and Dr. Wetmore joined me in vig- 
orous protests against their reprehensible 
customs. I hope there may be frequent 
opportunities to write, so that I can do 
what I can by letters to the churches and 
schools. The Star lay here over Sun- 
day, and this morning took Mary and 
Mr. Worth to Fefan and Uman, while I 
remain at home to write up my letters, 
reports, etc. 

We shall start upon our work for the 
next year with high hopes. The respon- 
sibility of caring for, clothing and feed- 
ing, as well as teaching, these fourteen 
Mortlock scholars, in addition to our ten 
Ruk boys, is heavy, but we trust we 
shall be helped through. We raise here 
our Ebenezer, and look to the future 
hopefully, enthusiastically. Pray for us, 
that we may so walk as to be channels 
for communicating divine power. David 
is not yet located, but several places are 
calling earnestly for him. Titus has 
much improved in health, and his ulcer 
is almost healed. Dr. Wetmore holds 
out some hope that Susan may recover. 
I would give you the statistics of the 
Mortlock churches, but have not yet 
worked them out. May our kind Father 
bless you all. Yours lovingly, 

Rosert W. Loan. 


Bellevue Academy, Lugonia. 


The last Association of Southern Oali- 
fornia, in the line of Plymouth Rock, 
convened at Lugonia, and, among the 
matters of interest elicited, one, we think, 
demands especial emphasis. It was the 
school house, we cannot forget, that 
stood next to the Church in the esteem of 
our ancestors, and we are sure that in 
the history of our country, and in the 
history of our faith, its importance stands 
only second to that of the Church. We 
have pride in the record that our order of 
churches has made in this regard, and 
feel that, if we are worthily to represent 
those who have gone before us, the time 
has fully come when we should establish 
a Christian school—the germ of a Chris- 
tian college. 

Perhaps, the time has not yet come 
when we can wisely choose a permanent 
location for such an institution; certain- 
ly, as yet, the funds are lacking, but the 

ood hand of Providence, which has ever 

een over us, seems to have chosen our 
place of meeting, and to have presented 
us there what seems eminently fitted, for 
the present, to serve our purpose—Belle- 
vue Academy. I am no artist, but if I 
were, I am sure I should make every one 
of the Pilgrims ov this Coast pray that 
those grand old snow-capped mountains 
might keep sentinel over his years of 
study and preparation for lifes work 
as they do over that almost sacred 
site. If any wonder why 1 should 
say so much, let me ask him to visit the 
spot, when his only wonder will' be that 
I could say so little. 

The building is modern and commo- 

dious in design—large enough for the 
present. The corps of teachers one only 
needs to meet to be assured that they 
are scholarly, refined and enthusiastic. 
If any parent still should hesitate to send 
his child to such a place and school, let 
him communicate with Rev. A. L. Park, 
who has had one daughter in the school 
since it opened, and is so pleased with her 
progress that he intends sending another, 
at the fall term in September. 
_ From all we can learn, we believe this 
school to be worthy of patronage, and un- 
hesitatingly commend it to all who may 
be seeking a place for their children 
away from temptation, where everything 
shall conduce to health and stimulate to 
study. All branches are taught common 
to the best seminaries and fitting schools 
of the East. C. Hunt. 

Riverside, June 7, 1886. 


Manifestly, President Cleveland is no 
‘‘purist’’ in the matter of style and diction. 
Here ia so noted a matter as the card of 
invitation issued to the select circle that 
was permitted to gather at his wedding 
in the White House. Init he says, ‘‘I 
will be extremely gratified,’ ete. Here 
he uses ‘‘will” instead of ‘‘shall” in the 
first person, future. No ‘‘purist’” would 
use ‘‘will’’ in such a connection. He 
writes as though somebody doubted 
whether he would be gratified, and asserts 
that he will be. He should have assumed 
the gladness as mutual, and used the 
mild term ‘‘shall” on the basis of that as- 
sumed condition of gladness on their 

. A small fault? True; so small 
that it should not have been allowed. 
But his Secretary wrote it, probably? 
Very likely. Then the private Secretary 
should be set to studying the proper use 
of the ‘*Queen’s English,” and the Pres- 
ident’s. 


Publishers’ Pepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tae Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

THE PaciFic will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Tue Pactric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. . 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 


Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
4.00 5.75 

4.00 6.50 

Scientific American............. .. 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 65.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


COLONIAL CHAIRS. 

What are they? Go to the establishment 
of the California Furniture Company, 220 to 
226 Bush street, and you will see them— 
old, antique and dainty—in different woods 
and rare style. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


ROOMS TO RENT. 


Two front rooms at 2111 Webster street, 
near Sacramento; in American family; a safe 
and quiet place; gas and bath free; piano 
extra; terms reasonable; furnished or un- 
furnished; near cars for all directions; gen- 
tlemen only. 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairy farm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonville, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
T. CowLEs, 
Watsonville, Cal. 


To really understand the beauties of a 
Windsor folding-bed, you should go to the 
warerooms of the California Furniture Com- 
pany, 220 to 226 Bush street, and ask to see 
them. They are wonderfully useful and 
wonderfully beautiful. 


Bountiful nature affords no finer specific 
for skin diseases than sulphur—a fact that is 
clearly proven by the action upon the cuticle 
afflicted with eruptions or ulcerous sores of 
that supreme purifier, as well as beautifier 
of the skin, Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

G@lenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,2¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


Make your home beautiful and attractive 
by occasionally going to the warerooms of 
the California Furniture Company, 220 to 
226 Bush street, and purchasing some odd 
little piece, such, for instance, as one of 
their new Colonial chairs. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE PAcirFIc. 


Secret confessionals, Pope’s curse, bishops, 
priests and Jesuits, oath made pubic, Fa- 
thers, husbands and brothers should read it. 
$1. Any address. Thistleton, Ocean View, 
Cal. 


Best, easiest to use and cheapest. Piso’s 
Remedy for Catarrh. By druggists. 50c. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILvER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine 
9934; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 
$4 88 to 4 90. 


COMMERCIAL 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $4.25 
to 440; Superfine, $3 50 to 4 00. 

Wueat—$1 17% to 1 27% per ctl. 

Baritgey— Feed, 90 to 97 

Freep—Bran, $16.00 @ 16.50; ground- 
barley, $28 to 30; middlings, $18 50 to 19 50. 

Potators—50c to $1 52 per cwt. 

Frorr — Lemons, $500 per box for 
Sicily; Bananas, 2.75 to $3.50 @ bunch; 
Oranges, Cal., $1 50 to 350; Strawberries, 
$5 00 to 10 00 per chest; Raspberries, $12 00 
to 1500 per chest; Cherries, 25 to 65c 
per box; Apricots, 50c to $1 75 per box. 

VEGETABLEs—Cabbage, $1 00 to 1 25 per ctl; 
Marrowfat Squash, $15 00 per ton; Turnips, 
75c to $100; Green Peas, 40 to 75c per 
sack; aragus, 50c to $1 25 per box. 

Hay—$4.00 to 14.00 forall grades. Straw 
50 to 65¢ per bale. 

Oats---$1.20 to 1.47%. 

Butrer—Choice, Cal. 16c to 17c. 

Currse—Oal. € to 12%c 

Eaas—10 to 15c per doz. 

Brerr—5¥ to 6 first quality; 4 to 4%cfor 
third. 

Lamp—Spring, 6 to 7 c per B. 
Mvrron—Wethers,4% to 4% ; Ewes, 4to 4% 

Porx-—Live hogs, 3% to 4c for grain fed; 
stock, 2% to 3c; dressed do, 5% to 6%e for 
city, 54%4c for country. 


R.H.M®Donald. 


PRESIDENT, — 


VICE-PREST 


f the Pacific Coast. 


F Capitals 1000.000,00. 


Supls $600,000.00. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Jan. Ist, 1886. 
Assets: 


Bank Premises, - <- - #150,000 00 


Other Real Estate, . - 35,556 27 
Land Asseciation, Gas and 


Bank Stocks, - - - . 18 
Loans and Discounts, - yg 4 
609,120 71 


Mue from Banks, - - 
$3,508, 120 62 


Money on hand, 


<>— 
Liabilities: 


Capital, Up, = 
Vadiviaea Freata, 
n e ro 7 
Due Depositors, - - 1,894,389 
Due Banks, - - 106,316 14 

$3,508, | 20 62 

We are pleased to announce that the past 

has been a prosperous one for the PactFic Bans. 

Besides Paying the usnal 10 per cent. per 

annum dividend to shareholders it has added 

another $50,000 to the surplus fund, making Capital 
and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars. 

R. H. McDONALD, President. 


LATEST IMPROVED—LATEST IMPROVED 


DAIRY, FARM, 
AND ORCHARD 


Machinery and Supplies 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS Extract 
Cream from Milk without Setting. 


ROSS FEED AND FODDER CUTTERS, with 
Wonderful Cutting Capacity. 


CHURNS—Stoddard Barrel Churns, American 
Dasher Churns, Butter Workers, Milk Strain- 
ers, Calf Feeders, etc. 


Harrows and Cultivators. 


SINGLETREES, Proof against barking trees 
or vines. 
i EGG FOOD will make hens lay. 
it. 


0S"Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices 
ist. 


CG. G. Wickson & Co. 


Removed to - 88 California St., 8S. F. 


THE BEST MUSIC. 


FOR SCHOOLS, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, TEM- 
PERANCE SOCIETIES. 


During Vacation and the Leisure Hours of 

Summer, Teachers and Directors will do well 
to examine and select from our very superior 
new books: 
Song Greeting, by L. O. Emerson, has no 
superior as a collection of refined, melodious, 
high-class variety of songs for the higher 
schools. 60 cts or $6 per doz. 


Song Reader, By Irving Emerson and O. B. 
Brown, is a carefully made graded instruction 
book for teaching the notes, is by practical and 
able men, and is full 0° the best exercises and 
songs. Book 1, 50 cts.; Book 2, 60 cts. 
Gems for Little Singers, by Emerson and 
Swayne, is the dearest, sweetest and prettiest of 
icture song books for little children. 30 cts.; 
> $3 60 per doz. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS we call attention to 
Songs of Promise (just out), by J. H. Ten- 
ney and Rev E. A. Hoffman, compilers of the 
first ability. A large quantity of new Sunday 
School music. 35 cts.;$3 60 doz. 

Song Worship, By L. O. Emerson and W. F. 
Sherwin is already used largely and is of ap- 
proved excellence. 35 cts.; $3 60 doz. 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


W. H. Tinton. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS. 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


MEYERS CO. 


STOVES} var0n 
coal. ) RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. OUSEHOLD 


UTENSILS 
863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 
Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
— HAS REMOVED:— 
To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list. 
60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele- 

CARDS 
Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 


8 parlor games, all for 10cts, Game of Authors, 10cts. 
IVORY Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


Morphine it Cured in 10 
to 20 Days. No Pay until Cured. 
J. L. Sreruens, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 
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